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REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
of the 

PRESIDENT'S CCrS'iITTEE ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



INTRODUCTION 



The President's Committee on Youth Employment submitted 
to President Kennedy its report "The Challenge of Jobless Youth" 
on April 24, 1963. This report included 15 recommendations 
designed to focus public attention and action on immediate and 
long-range measures for the training of youth and enhancing 
their opportunities to obtain jobs. 

In developing its report, the Committee had at hand 
materials and reports of six subcommittees of its members which 
had been appointed in February 1962. Each of the subcommittees 
was assigned a specific subject for discussion and appropriate 
recommendations. They were assisted by consultants and resource 
staff from cooperating Federal agencies. 

The reports which make up this volume represent the work 
of the six subcommittees. They differ in length and in degree 
of detail. In the aggregate, however, these materials reflect 
a broad consensus of thoughtful views on many significant aspects 
of youth employment. They include almost 100 specific proposals, 
a number of which were subsequently adapted and reflected in the 
Committee's official report to the President. As presented in 
this vol\mie, however, the reports are those of the respective 
subcommittee members whose names are listed on the title page of 
each subcommittee document. 



PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 



Subcommittee I recommends that the President's Committee 
on Youth Emplo3mient affirm the following basic views:* 

A substantially greater investment in human resources of the 
Nation -- in this instance, specifically its youth — through ex- 
panded and improved opportunities for education and training will 
tend to stimulate the growth of the economy over the long run. 

Our task does not encompass a consideration of specific policies 
and programs which could encourage a higher rate of economic 
growth; nevertheless, we recognize the positive relationship be- 
tween economic growth and a more rapid expansion of employment 
opportunities , 

Both the public and private sectors of the nation's life 
are charged with responsibility in the effort to develop job op- 
portunities for youth. 

The development of job opportunities for youth will depend 
upon the active participation of private individuals, families, 
groups, and organizations, as well as government, upon the ef- 
fective coordination of their efforts, and upon the more rapid 
expansion of employment opportunities for the working population 
as a whole. 

The effort to develop job opportunities for youth must 
encompass all youth - rural and urban; white and non-white; in- 
school and out-of-school; high-school graduates and dropouts; 
middle-income and low-income; etc, -- and must be nation-wide 
in purpose and scope. 

Equality of opportunity, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, will contribute to the increased emplo3mient of minority 
youth , 



A national effort to develop job opportunities for youth 
is of critical and urgent importance, not only for the immediate 
present but for the foreseeable future. High rates of unemploy- 
ment and long-term unemployment among the lower age groups in the 
labor force are sources of manpower waste, social dislocation, 
and economic deprivation. They contribute to individual per- 
sonality and behavior problems. Where long-term unemployment 



* Separate Views of Donald J. Hardenbrook follow the Subcommittee's 
statement • 
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results in delay or denial of the kinds of work experience im- 
portant in acquiring labor force skills, a major obstacle bars 
realization of potential abilities among youth. 

The development of jobs for youth must not be at the ex- 
pense of other groups in the population. The problem of adequate 
employment opportunities is present in the case of the Negro pop- 
ulation as a whole and of other racial and ethnic groups, of many 
older workers, of the physically handicapped or disabled, and 
of the poorly educated. Special programs, both governmental and 
private, are designed to help remove arbitrary and irrelevant 
barriers to employment faced by members of these groups or to 
facilitate their employment through remedial measures. A na- 
tional effort to develop job opportunities for youth must neither 
be in fact nor appear to be competing with these and special pro- 
grams directed toward expanded employment opportunities. Where 
possible the various programs should buttress one another. None 
of these groups, of course, is self-contained. The problems of 
developing job opportunities for the young who are handicapped 
by reason of membership in a minority group, poor education, or 
physical or emotional disability bristle with difficulties. 

Youth is not a homogeneous group. It is a convenient ex- 
pression which covers a whole series of separate but related per- 
sons and conditions. The Committee *s concern is to explore ways 
to help all youth fit into a satisfactory and rewarding pattern 
of adult achievement. 

No single policy or course of action can be relied upon 
to expand employment opportunities for youth. A national effort 
to achieve this objective must rely upon a variety of means both 
governmental and private, and upon a series of attacks conducted 
simultaneously on many fronts. This is, in fact, what is now 
being done, however limited, experimental, and inadequate the 
efforts may be. There are action programs designed to discourage 
dropping out of school j to provide better counseling j to do a 
more effective job of placement; to recruit for shortage occu- 
pations; to expand work-study programs; to enhance skills and in- 
crease employability; to provide better job information; to re- 
duce discriminatory employment practices; to alter employer and 
employee attitudes; to expand apprenticeship .programs; to provide 
interim work for youth, either paid or unpaid, as a bridge to 
subsequent full-time paid employment. A few State and municipal 
programs are also aimed specifically at youth employment. The 
pending Youth Employment bill provides a multi-pronged Federal 
program for the expansion of youth employment opportunities. 
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Each of these, as well as others proposed or in operation, can 
contribute to the central goal. No one approach can or should 
receive priority. Each has its own target, and plays a small or 
large part in a combined attack. Each can be expected to reduce, 
in smaller or larger degree, the dimensions of the problems of 
youth unemployment and increased employability. 

To assist in sharpening the terms of reference of a con- 
certed national effort to develop job opportunities for youth, 
the subcommittee suggests adoption of the following terms of 
reference : 



a. The committee must distinguish between transitional, 
short-term problems and persisting hard-core problems. 

It ^st also differentiate between policies and pro- 
grams which are aimed at short-term, intermediate, and 
long-term goals. 

b. It must assess both new and old programs and policies 
concerned with youth employment, so as to identify 
those which show relatively small return or promise 
of return, and those which warrant wide application 
and the allocation of greater resources of money, time, 
and personnel. The programs and policies considered 
must be local. State and regional, and national. 

# 

c. It must devise ways to achieve coordination of effort, 
between and among public and private agencies of local. 
State and regional, or national scope. 

To help youth who are seeking work and to develop new em- 
ployment for youth, we make the following recommendations : 

1, Civic, veteran, fraternal, religious and o ther voluntary 
organizations . together with mana|gemen t and labor 
should cooperate with government to form rep resentative, 
and nonpartisan municipal, county , or other approprig.te. 
Inrfll rnmmtttees whjch reflect private and public 
sponsibilities and interests in exami ning the employ^ 
ment needs of youth, in proposing and providing im- 
proved programs of education and trainin g for youth,. 
and finally, in creating employment opport unities for 
youth . 

2. State and local governments should strengthen or . wh^re 
they do not exist, establish effectively staffed and 
financed youth commissions or committees wit h the primary. 
purpose of enlarging the employment op portunities, for 
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youth by stimulating public concern for better educa^ 
tion, training, and placement, and the developroent of 
new job opportunities* 

3. Business, labor, and professional and semi-p rofessional 
s^letles should provide support for and partlclpate- 

^ In local and State public efforts to Improv e the wavs 
^ giving help to youth who are planning to seek or, 
are actually looking for employment . 

4. Employers should examine the relevance of th e standards 

use to screen youth applying for lobs (for examPlS-i. 
the requirement of high- school gradu ation) and the_ 
Nudity of the assumptions they make about th e relative, 
c^t. reliability, efficiency, and poten tialities of 
young workers, 

5. Appropriate local. State, and Federal agencies should 
assist employable youth to take greater advantage gi. 
existing job opportunities outside the local communi- 
ties in which they reside,, 

6. Private Individuals and groups and appr opriate govern- 
mental departme nts or agencies. Fede ral, State, and. 
local should strengthen the various lob -promotion 
^palgns for permanent, part-time, and su mmer employj?. 
ment for youth, 

7. Public employment offices should stren gthen and expand 
^e services they provide for helping a ll youth, to. 
find lobs . 

8. The Secretary of Labor and the Congre ss should act to, 
provide the necessary funds and p ersonnel required....tfi. 
strengthen the Division of Youth Servi In the Bureau 
of Employment Security,. 

9. We recommend thatA dvlsory Committees o n vouth emPlO-Y^ 
ment should be establis hed in each local Public Employ^ 
m^t Service Office . broadly repr esentative o£_-the. 

^ community to he l p develop employment o pportunltles, 

for all youth. 

10. The Secretary of Labor should take the leadership to. 
assure that public -employroent»»of f lee demonstration 
^olects concerned with youth employment, such as thoae. 
now under wav in Newark. New Jersey, and St. Louie , 
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are initiated in a sma ll mim her of other co mmunities. 
rural as well as urban, and that their effectiveness 
and results are carefully evaluated . 

11. We endorse the kev objectives sought bv the nnmmunitv 
Action Programs of the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Labor . 

12. The President's Committee on Youth Employmen t endorses 
the basic purposes of the Youth Employment A ct now be- 
fore the Congress, which seeks to provide a basis for 
expanding the training and work-experience opp ortunities 
available to youth and new job opportunities . 

13. We endorse the efforts of the Department o f Agriculture 
to contribute to the expansion of lob opportunities 
for youth through relevant aspects of its Rur al Area 
Development Program . 

14. We endorse programs initiated under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act which seek to enlarge the number of 
jobs and provide additional training facil ities and 
opportunities for youth . 

15. The Congress should assure, in such legis lation as 

may adopt providing for a public works progra m, such 
as is now before it. the expansion of employment op- 
portunities for youth . 

16 . Management, labor organizations, and professio nal and 
semi"Professional societies, both singly and in co- 
operation. should provide better informati on concerning 
labor market trends, iob opportunities, and e ducation 
and training opportunities with resBect to y outh, for 
use by the individual, the family, the schools , the. 
mafifi media, private employment agencie s, and public 
employment offices . 

17 . The Department of Labor should evaluate the use^nd 
application of the Occupational Outlook materi als it 
publishes in relation to the placement problems in" 

VO lying youth . 

18 . Management, labor, educational institutio ns, the foun" ^ 
dations. and government (Federal. State, and locall 
should encourage, support and intensify resea rch centering 
on existing and prospective iob opportunities for youth, 
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barriers to their employment, identifying the ways 
of improving the perfortnan.ee of the placement function 
for youth, alone the lines proposed bv the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, and the possi- 
bilities of creating new employment opportunities for 
young workers . 

19. We encourage establishment of pilot projects to ex- 
per-tmpnt with elevating the status of various service 
occupations . 



Private and Public Responsibility for Developing 
Job Opportunities for Youth 

Separate Views of Donald J. Hardenbrook, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
National Association of Manufacturers 



The principal difficulty which I find in this report 
stems from the apparent belief that although any worth\diile 
expansion of employment opportunities rests on an acceleration 
in the rate of economic growth, the Subcommittee did not feel 
that a consideration of policies which would contribute to a 
more rapid rate of economic growth was within its province. 

Such an approach, in my view, inevitably led to a deficiency 
in the analysis of the problem vdiich is reflected in the Sub- 
committee's recommendations. 

The Subcommittee's report is based on the assumption 
that a sufficient number of job opportunities exists in the 
economy and that the problem is primarily one of training and 
placement. In my opinion, this assumption is highly question- 
able. It seems to me that the problem which this Subcommittee 
was asked to study is the relationship between unemployment 
among youth and the broader problem of the supply and demand 
for labor in the economy. The view which I have tried to 
present is that the real causes of unemployment among youth, 
as well as in the labor force as a \diole, are rooted in certain 
basic economic policies which the country has adopted. As a 
result, a lasting solution to the problem of unemployment 
among youth rests on changing these policies. Failure to con- 
sider these problems minimizes the value of the Subcommittee's 
report. 



As a further general comment, it seems to me that the 
Subcommittee's report places undue emphasis on the role of 
governmental agencies. Finding employment is, and traditionally 
has been, an individual responsibility. The function of govern- 
ment. is limited to providing a climate which is conducive to the 
growth and expansion of Industry and to the development of the 
individual. There appears to be no justification for the 
centralization in government agencies of a vast program of 
community "helps” under the guise Of contributing to a solution 
of this problem. 

Specifically, I must take exception to the Subcommittee's 
endorsement of the Youth Employment Opportunities Act. The 
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National Association of Manufacturers has submitted testimony 
to both the Senate and House Committees considering this 
legislation to the effect that we regard it as unnecessary and 
inappropriate because it appears unlikely that the programs 
provided for will make a significant contribution to a meaningful 
solution of the problem of unemployment among youth. 

Also, I have some strong reservations concerning the expan- 
sion of activities of the Public Employment Offices envisioned in 
Recommendations No. 9, 11 and 12: For example, one implementation 

of this suggestion would be the recent expansion of the public 
employment offices to the college campus as a replacement of 
current activities of the colleges. Many employers and college 
presidents are opposed to such an expansion. 

I must also take exception to the endorsement of programs 
in the Department of Agriculture, the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and the proposal concerning Public Works programs contained in 
Recommendations l3, l4, 15, I am not prepared to agree to a 
broad endorsement of such programs. 

In sum, then, it is my opinion that the Subcommittee has 
conceived of its problem much too narrowly. In so doing it has 
failed to perform the genuine and badly needed public service that 
a more adequate analysis could have provided. As a result its 
recommendations are weak and amount to little more than a series 
of Statements to the effect that current programs and activities 
be continued and expanded. If such programs have been ineffective 
in the past, it is difficult to see how expansion will make them 
effective in the future. 
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PREPARING IN-SCHOOL YOUTH FOR WORK 



Today, nearly a million youth between the ages of 16 
and 21 are out of school and out of work* These young people 
comprise 20 percent of the total of unemployed workers in the 
United States. Pressing closely behind them are more than two 
million other youth who will seek entry into an increasingly 
selective and competitive labor market as they leave schools 
each year over the decade. 

The problem of unemployment and underemployment has 
many dimensions. Essentially, however, there are but two 
primary causes. One is the lack of jobs. The other is the 
lack of employability. 

The lack of sufficient jobs to match the employment needs 
of the total population is a perplexing problem whose solution 
is complicated by the fact that its diverse and contributory 
causes are embedded so deeply in the economy of our country. 

The lack of employability, however, is a contributory 
cause easily recognized and this cause, unlike many others, is 
susceptible to effective treatment. Very simply stated, the 
problem can be alleviated by appropriate education, training, 
and guidance. 

As society seeks a solution to the enigma of unemployment 
and underemployment among its youth, it is only natural that its 
attention should focus on its schools for society has tradition- 
ally depended in large measure upon its schools for preparing its 
members for the full responsibilities of citizenship, including 
the development of competence necessary to carry on the essential 
jobs of society. 

Over the Nation this year some 900,000 youngsters will 
quit school before attaining a high school diploma. Their reasons 
for leaving school will vary, but for the overwhelming majority 
the precise and sober reason is that the school no longer served 
their needs. 

The conservation of all youth and the basic worth of every 
individual are the bench marks of society's concern. Youth re- 
ferred to as maladjusted, near- delinquent, potential dpopouts, 
emotionally uninterested, reluctant learners, non-conformists, 
non-achievers, or emotionally unstable, demand special concern 
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by society. Since the school is society's chief instrument in 
providing for the welfare of its youth, the school has a respon- 
sibility to provide suitable job preparation for these youth as ' 
well as for others. 

The President's Committee on Youth Employment is certain 
in its belief that current problems of unemployment and the 
rising occupational requirements of the future compel nation- 
wide attention upon a wide range of imaginative plans and experimen- 
tal efforts in the schools to extend, intensify, and further perfect 
educational and training programs designed to prepare all youth for 
productive employment. 

The Committee, furthermore, finds it imperative for the 
schools to exert greater effort in the demanding task of preparing 
for job entry that large proportion of youth whose education ceases 
at, or below, the high-school level. 

The President's Committee on Youth Employment, therefore, 
with full respect for the past performance of the schools and the 
current problems with which they are faced, and with awareness of 
the relentless "demands of the future, makes the following recommen- 
dations on the exacting task of preparing in-school youth for work. 

1 . Local boards of education should accept as policy that 
preparation of all pupils for work to the limit of 
their varying potentialities is one of the obligations 
of the schools as they attempt to meet the educational 
needs of all youth . 

In modern society, youth is confronted with many vital 
developmental tasks during the period between childhood 
and maturity. One of the most significant of these is 
choosing, preparing for, and entering upon a career. 

He may take a full-time job prior to completing high 
school, upon high-school graduation, or he may continue 
his preparation through collegiate and graduate studies. 
A youth's elementary and high-school work is an important 
part of his preparation for employment, regardless of 
his ultimate level of educational attainment. 

Because of the complexity of today's economic and social 
world, the choice of a career has become increasingly 
significant to the youth, to his family, and to society, 
and has, at the same time, become more and more difficult 
to arrive at from reliable and adequate information. 

Early decisions of immature children are easily and 
frequently changed as they gain knowledge of new possi- 
bilities, and develop new interests. Decisions begin 
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to firm up to career possibilities when they must 
make choices of curricula or of courses during their 
teens d One of the problems of the schools is to help 
and encourage pupils to keep open career choice as 
long as possible, while at the same time making career 
preparation sufficiently definite and meaningful to 
elicit full application of pupil effort because he 
sees that what he is doing is important to success 
in his career. Even when these decisions are accom- 
plished, however, inadequate opportunities to obtain 
essential preparation for chosen occupations often 
complicate the task and frustrate the youth. 

The Committee believes the schools must bear a large 
share of the responsibility for those students xdio 
are not employable when they leave high school be- 
cause they lack the knowledge, attitudes, or skills 
necessary for employment. To define the schools’ 
role exclusively in terms of developing such basic 
skills as reading, writing good English, speaking 
well, and handling elementary mathematics, is, 
therefore, totally inadequate for certain kinds of 
pupils. Certainly their role also includes counsel- 
ing and guidance which promotes an understanding of, 
and respect for, all kinds of labor; assessment of self- 
abilities; discovery of personal preferences; and, 
for a significant proportion, the attainment of the 
beginning skills necessary for actual entry into a 
job. Such an enlarged definition of the schools' role 
requires a differentiated educational process, with 
a curricular balance within each school that reflects 
conscious attention to the varying individual needs 
and potentialities of the youth it serves, as well as 
to those needs and potentialities common to all youth. 

The school curriculum should be modified in accordance 
with the educational needs, the attainment capacity, 
the occupational aspirations of youth ^ and the special 
circumstanc es of each community . 

Added to the need for a balance in curricular offerings 
that reflects the variety of goals and capacities of 
youth is a need for revamping of subject matter combina- 
tions and content. There is need for original, novel 
and unique approaches to the development of courses 
fitted to the real needs of youth. The expanding atten- 
tion upon Work Experience Education is but an example 
of realistic modification in curricular offerings and 
arrangements • 
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Furthermore, limitations placed within the Federal 
Acts for Vocational Education have developed a limited 
and unrealistic composition of occupational categories 
as constituting "vocational education." There is 
immediate need to broaden the meaning generally asso- 
ciated with vocational education. Unrealistic restraints, 
whether statutory or interpretive, in the areas of time 
requirements, occupational categories, matching factors, 
age patterns, grade levels, or school organization, 
should no longer be permitted to impede the extension 
and expansion of vocational education opportunities for 
youth while still in school. 

3. Representative local advisory committees should be 
created and used to serve the schools as increased 
attention is paid to preparing in-scho^ youth for 
taking jobs immediately on leaving school . 

Advisory groups of lay citizens have long served the 
schools in matters involving physical facilities, bond 
elections, report cards, and district consolidations, 
to name a few. In specific areas of vocational educa- 
tion, representative advisory committees have assisted 
in course content prescription, teacher recruitment, 
student selection, and job placement. In many instances, 
advisory groups have identified themselves with other 
curricular offerings. 

As the schools attempt to seek direct and efficient 
communication with employers, one tested avenue is 
through the use of representative advisory committees 
composed of lay citizens. The use of such groups to 
react to and propose suggestions for improvement and 
extension of work orientation and career preparation 
at all grade levels is worthy of emphasis. Involve- 
ment of labor, management, and employment service 
representatives in such advisory activities becomes 
essential if educational programs are to reflect accu- 
rately occupational preparation requirements. 

4, Existing school practices over the Nation that have 
contributed to improved programs of preparing in-school 

j youth for immediate employment should be identified and 
information about such tested practices should be widely 
disseminated . 

Education progress is made through a series of break- 
throughs, and through advances of individual schools and 
school districts. It does not come about through 
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measured, equal, or simultaneous advance across the 
Nation. It seems appropriate, therefore, that an 
appropriate agency within the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare should survey the promising 
practices involved in school-connected occupational 
preparation efforts, describe and identify them, and 
distribute such findings throughout the Nation, with 
particular reference to helping different types of 
communities to find the best ways to meet their varying 
circumstances and needs. 

5. Research is needed to identify and specify the extent ^ 
of unemployability that is due to lack of work skills 

and essential related knowledge. 

There is a dearth of factual evidence regarding un- 
employability of youth. With the assumption that lack 
of job preparation is but one factor in youth unemploy- 
ability, it seems both appropriate and essential that 
research be conducted to determine the exact dimensions 
of this facet of unemployment. 

In addition, with rapid changes taking place in our 
industrial and occupational structures, research is 
needed that will relate expected changes to educational 
and guidance programs for the future. Cross-cultural 
studies of the approaches used by other countries are 
important in this research. 

6, The schools should assume increased responsibility for 
the follow-up of the student who stops his formal educa - 
tion on leaving school . Such follow-up would bridge the 
present gap which exists between school and entrance into 
employment without attendance at a post-high school educa - 
tional institution . 

It has been a traditionally and uniformly accepted 
responsibility that the school continues its Interest 
in students as they transfer from grade level to grade 
level up the educational ladder. 

It is therefore recommended that programs be instituted 
generally by schools to provide systematic liaison and 
follow-up services until pupils are successfully employed 
or established in post-high school education. Some 
programs of this kind have been developed and these should 
be evaluated for adaptation to the particular conditions 
of each school. 
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7 . The use of total community facilities and resources 
should be involved at an increasing rate in the 

/ preparation of in-school youth who are to enter 
inimediate employment upon leaving school . 

The school should not and cannot assume the total 
responsibility for the effectual preparation of youth 
for work. Every community abounds in resources, both 
personnel and physical, that provide supportive means 
for the extension and improvement of occupational in- 
formation, vocational guidance, and job preparation. 
These resources, if fully developed and utilized, and 
if properly coordinated with the schools, can make a 
significant contribution to the preparation of in- 
school youth for work. 

8. Mai or increases in financial support for schools are 
essential by localities; States and by Federal govern - 
ments if pupils are to be prepared for taking jobs on 
leaving schools 



Lack of the necessary financial support to provide 
enough well-prepared teachers and counselors, as well 
as buildings and up-to-date equipment is a fundamental 
handicap which prevents schools from preparing adequately 
for emplo 3 notient those pupils who wish to take a job 
immediately on graduation from high school or when they 
drop out from the lower grades. It is of little point 
to exhort schools to extend their programs by adding 
staff and programs for dropouts and out-of-work high 
school graduates when they are inadequately housed and 
insufficiently staffed to provide a complete education 
for the pupils they currently enroll. 

Many school systems, and especially those in the largest 
cities, have made careful studies of what is needed to 
improve and extend work preparation for youth in their 
cities. They have pointed out to their communities and 
State legislatures the inadequacies of their buildings, 
equipment, and their staff needs. The communities and 
the states have not provided the necessary funds and the 
problem of improving the school program is not keeping 
pace with the increasing demands. 

If these school systems were provided substantially in- 
creased funds with the sole requirement that at the close 
of each fiscal year they should file a report showing 
that the added funds had been used to support extended 
and improved preparation of pupils for the world of work. 
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it is our judgment that they would use the money 
wisely, and would show a high degree of creativity. 

They are in the best position to determine where are 
the greatest needs for strengthening and extending 
their programs. Such provisions would reduce to a 
minimum the costs going for administration of the 
program and, in the last analysis, the talent for 
developing and operating extended and improved 
programs of vocational preparation must be drawn 
from these local sources. We think that the risks 
involved in such broad and little restricted grants 
are less than in the highly restricted and inadequate 
grants characterized by the present vocational 
education program. 

We point to the record of the Land Grant Colleges as 
illustrative of the wise use of continuing grants with 
minimum restrictions and federal administrative costs, 
as compared to the use of vocational education funds 
with their many restrictions and comparatively high 
administrative costs. 

While recognizing that the financial plight of large 
city schools is the consequence of inadequate state 
systems of taxation and distribution of funds for 
education, we think it is imperative, as an emergency 
measure, for the Congress to appropriate without 
delay, through an amendment to the George-Barden Act, 
a continuing grant program to encourage cities with 
large numbers of unemployed, out-of-school youth to 
extend and improve their program of preparing pupils for 
the world of work. We have in mind that the initial 
grant might be based on a minimum population or chool 
census figure, such as a population of 100,000 ox more 
in the last school census, and be calculated by use of 
a dollar per student allocation which should equal no 
less than $10 per pupil in full-time membership the 
previous year. For subsequent grants a report would be 
filed with the Commissioner of Education, certified by 
the superintendent of schools and president of the Board 
of Education, showing that the funds had been expended for 
the maintenance, extension, and improvement of education 
in preparation for the world of work. 

This recommendation does not assume that these funds and 
this program would be adequate in amount and scope to 
solve the problems considered by this Committee. We 
believe, however, that it would provide the quickest, 
most productive step toward improvements in an area in 
which the need for immediate action is most imperative. 
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ROLE OF lABOR, MANAGEMENT, AND EDUCATION 
IN TRAINING OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 



Out -of -school youth (defined as those between the ages 
of 16 and 21) who are unemployed, underemployed or employed in 
occupations that are undergoing rapid obsolescence need the very 
best training opportunities that the nation can offer, yet the 
training of out-of-school unemployed youth is one of the great- 
est of our unmet needs. 

The problem of unemployment among youth has reached crisis 
proportions -- 18% of the youth who graduated High School in June 
1961 and 27% of the 16 to 24 year olds who quit elementary or 
high school between January and October 1961 were unemployed in 
October 1961. But these averages for unemployment do not fully 
reveal the depressing fact that today in some areas of our urban 
communities, such as Cleveland, Ohio, studies show an average of 
two out of three (63%) or in some neighborhoods even as high as 
four out of five (80%) of the young people 16 to 21 are out of 
school and out of work. They are usually untrained and complete- 
ly unsuitable for employment in our rapidly changing technology. 
The 1960 *s will bring 26 million more youth into adulthood — an 
increase of 40% over the number in the 50* s. 

While unemployment among youth increases, jobs go begging -- 
jobs requiring skills for which our youth are not qualified. The 
future is clear — we need more skilled craftsmen, technicians, 
but relatively fewer unskilled workers. A number of studies have 
documented the fact that out-of-school unemployed youth are in- 
terested in education and training providing that such education 
or training bears some reasonable relationship to jobs and careers. 
Thus, training becomes a key for meeting current and future labor 
force needs . 



Another important consideration in our out-of-school youth 
problem relates to the qualifications and capabilities they now 
possess . Only two out of three of those who enter high school 
are graduated; less than 50 percent go on to college. The majority 
of early school leavers are school failures, yet they are generally of 
normal intelligence and studies show that 17 percent are of su- 
perior mental ability. 

How qualified are these youths? Our Selective Service 
System gives us one indication of what we have. During the period 
October 1948 -February 1962, 3,439,489 draftees were rejected 
by the Armed Forces at the pre-induction examination -- 46 percent 
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for medical reasons, 44 percent because they failed to meet the 
"mental requirements," and 10 percent for "administrative dis- 
qualifications." If we rely on the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test data we find that 38 percent of those tested rated between 
zero and 10 percent out of a possible 100. This is equivalent 
to a fourth-grade education. Since 6k percent of these are high- 
school graduates, one can question the adequacy of the education 
they have received. 

In considering a program of training for out-of-school youth, 
we need constantly to remember: 1) that although we have severe 
unemployment among youth we also have jobs requiring skills that are 
unfilled; 2) that on a long-term basis an expanded economy will solve 
many of the problems of unemployment, including our youth problems. 

In the meanwhile, however, there is an emergency and we must use 
emergency methods for reaching these unemployed youth. 

There are tliose who specify that we need a tremendous upsurge 
in economic growth to adequately resolve employment needs of out- 
of-school youth. With this we cannot argue. However, we cannot 
wait for this to meet the problem of those already out of school 
and unemployed. Therefore, we propose that experiments be con- 
ducted, new programs be devised, and old programs be changed where 
necessary idiile we continue to hope and work for a more total 
solution. We feel that solutions can be found if all important 
segments in our society play their proper role in this situation. 
Labor, management, private agencies, government — all have an impor- 
tant function to perform in resolving our dilemma. 

3) The key to meeting the problems of out-of-school unemployed 
youth is training which will help each one realize his optimum 
potential. Certainly all youth need to start with a solid foundation 
of basic education, but they need to understand (as do all of us) 
that education and training in today ‘s world must continue through- 
out a lifetime. This requires constant and continuous education 
and training which philosophy has to be accepted by each and every 
one of us . 

We assume that all youth no matter what their capabilities, 
can profit from education . and training. It is not enough to train 
the talented. We must be equally concerned with all youth no 
matt(:.r what their real or presumed deficiencies. As a committee 
concerned with out-of-school youth, we feel that more specific 
attention must be paid to persons who do not or cannot go to college. 

Facts concerning our complicated occupational hierarchy 
need to be more widely disseminated. In addition to facts, we 
believe that much can be done to dramatize the importance of sig.- 
nificant and useful occupations for which training is necessary. 
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but not necessarily training at the college level. The prestige 
attached to a given occupation is largely determined by cultural 
factors which we can try to control. 

4) Finally, we feel that we should concentrate our efforts 
at this time on those with the greatest need. Accordingly, we 
are recoriimending legislative changes and experimental programs 
which are designed to help unemployed youth with the least train- 
ing . 



Recommendations for Public Vocational Education 

Because our national vocational educational policy is 
currently being revie\'ed by a President’s Committee on Vocation- 
al Education, we are making suggestions to that group to better 
meet the training needs of out-of-school youth. Our recommendations 
affect legislation as well as the administration of vocational 
education. We feel vocational educational programs can do much 
more for out-of-school youth -- much more than is presently be- 
ing done . 

We strongly urge the Secretary of Labor to convey our pro- 
posals to the President’s Committee on Vocational Education and to 
take whatever other action he may deem appropriate to implement 
our proposals. As we continue our investigations, we will have 
additional recommendations to make with respect to public vo- 
cational education. 

Vocational Education Legislation 

1, The fifty-fifty requirement of half-time to be spent in 
"practical work" and half-time to be spent in "related 
classwork" should be eliminated . 

To place vocational educators in this straitjacket in 
order for their school districts to receive a Federal 
reimbursement is undesirable. It particularly handi- 
caps the programs for the less capable students. 

With more flexible arrangements, it will be possible to 
provide realistic training for many occupations that 
are usually not taught in vocational schools’ curricula. 
Eliminating the rigid 50-50 requirements will permit 
educators to adapt the educational experience to in- 
dividual human differences and to varying training 
needs . 
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2 . The legislation should be revised so as to support 
(reimburse) an adequate training to include anv 
occupations for which youth mav qualify . 

At the present time, office occupations (commercial 
education), for instance, are not reimbursable under 
the Vocational Education Acts, Office work, service 
and other occupations should be supported on the same 
basis as "trade and industry," "fishery" or "agricul- 
tural", and "home economics." 

In this same vein, we are also concerned that existing 
arrangements for reimbursement of "vocational agri- 
culture" are, at once, too limiting and Inequitable. 

More than 30 percent of federal vocational education 
funds go for vocational agriculture but the training 
must be for work on the farm or related to the farm. 

Yet agricultural employment on the farm diminishes year 
after year. At the same time, vocational educators 
are denied reimbursement for educating persons for 
agriculturally-related occupations such as creamery 
or butchery workers, because they are not "related 
to the farm." 

3 . The laws should be amended to provide out -of -school 
youth whether employed or unemployed an opportunity 
to learn completely new and different occupations . 

At the present time, with few exceptions a young per- 
son who has left school must be employed in a trade in 
order to secure free education that is reimbursable, 
in that trade. A stock clerk who wants to be a crafts- 
man cannot get such free training. There is an ex- 
ception where there is a demonstrated shortage in the 
occupation. 

If vocational education programs are to make their 
optimum contribution to training youth, it is necessary 
to develop new and more flexible arrangements for train- 
ing all youth. 

4 . The Vocational Education Acts should be amended to per- 
m-ft the States and individual administrators more lat- 
itude in designing programs to meet known needs . 

States have had 40 years of experience with vocational 
education. There is no reason any longer to allocate 
funds for specific purposes, nor to prescribe by law 
all details of training programs. We must. Instead, 
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assume that we have honest and competent state officials 
who will create, administer, and control effective ed- 
ucational programs to fit the particular needs of their 
students . 

To the extent that we remove these restricting provisions, 
we will permit our educators to develop programs that 
are realistically geared to needs rather than to sen- 
timents or pressures of 40 years ago. 

5, The establishment of Area Skill Centers shoul d be en- 
couraged. They should train for any occupation for 
which youth may be qualified whether short or long- 
term training, low or high skill . 

We urge that these area skill centers be encouraged as 
a means of training all youth under a situation of 
great respect for vocational training. At the present 
time a stigma often attaches to vocational school train- 
ing. Further, the area vocational training opportunity 
would make training more readily available to rural 
school districts which cannot maintain adequate vocational 
training facilities. Too often rural youth arrive in 
the cities untrained. To better accommodate more young 
people these Skill Centers should have a flexible 
schedule such as the Emily Griffin Opportunity School 
of Denver, Colorado, where a student may enroll any time 
during the year, and attend school day or night as long 
as necessary and proceed at his own pace until he has 
mastered a skill. 

Vocational Education Administration 

From an administrative point of view, a number of practices 
and arrangements should be abandoned or changed. We recommend 
the following: 

1, Vocational schools should conduct inte nsive programs 
of vocational testing, guidanc e, and placement. 

We are concerned that vocational guidance in our vo- 
cational schools is not as effective as it could be. 

To avoid wasted skills, wasted talents, we recommend 
sound vocational guidance programs and continuous ob- 
jective evaluations of the success or failure of vo- 
cational school programs. 



2 , Vocational schools should realistically simulate or 
provide real-work situations , 

Obsolete equipment used to train persons for obsolete 
occupations is poor economy. Our schools should pro- 
vide youth with educational experiences that approximate 
real- work situations. This may require additional 
financial support, but it is well worth the cost. It 
might result in holding more students. 

3 . Work,experience programs should be developed for more 
occupations and for in-school and out-of-school young 
people at an age younger than 16 years . 

Child- labor laws tend to curtail the extent of and the 
usefulness of school work experience programs by limit- 
ing the work to 16 years or older. Every effort should 
be made to change the Child-Labor regulations to ex- 
cept work experience programs when they are part of 
organized school curricula. 

4, Vocational schools should conduct programs after reg- 
ular hours . Saturdays and during summer periods in 
order to accelerate training and provide training fa - 
cilities for out-of-school youth . 

We feel that facilities are partially wasted, but even 
more important, we feel that youth are not (probably 
for psychological reasons) attracted to regular school 
programs. If we are to get out-of-school youth into 
educational programs, we must provide positive 
incentives to attract them into programs not usually 
associated with the regular schools which they reject. 

Our training centers incidentally, need not be located 
in public schools exclusively. We encourage consideration 
of other public and private facilities for vocational 
training of the out-of-school youth who seem peculiarly 
allergic to school buildings . 

5 . Labor-Management Advisory Committees should be aggressively 

\ reconstituted and used . 

These committees have not been used as effectively in 
all cases as they might have been. They have been 
allowed to become paper organizations with no real 
duties or responsibilities. 
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We feel that these committees can be immensely help- 
ful in initiating programs, determining educational 
needs, and, most importantly, in conducting objective 
evaluations and follow-up studies. All of this ac- 
tivity would change and strengthen our vocational pro- 
grams . 

6, Present administrative practice which limits training 
to those occupations where "employment is available 
in the area" should be eliminated . 

In light of the technical changes in industry and the 
mobility of our society, the aptitude, interest and 
ability of youth should be the guiding principle for 
the selection of courses by counselors and for the 
setting up of training opportunities. The present 
requirement of the "availability of employment" in 
a specific area should be eliminated. 

7 , Present policies for federal reimbursement for vo - 
cational education should be re-examined to make them 
consistent with current constitutional interpretation 
to the end that only those schools whose facilities 
are open to ALL citizens be reimbursed from vocational 
education funds. 



Selective Service 

Our peace-time compulsory military service has a direct 
effect on out-of-school youth. It could in some circumstances be 
a distinct boon, but because of several complicated factors in the 
current situation, it is actually a handicap to out-of-school youth. 
Our experience to date indicates that most of our youth are not 
taken into military service until their middle 20* s. Youth are 
unsure of their situation and consequently apathetic about careers 
or training for careers because of the military service commitment 
which they face. The Army provides important training and matu- 
ration experiences. We feel that military experience might be 
even more significantly related to employment opportunities for 
youth. We are recommending, therefore, a number of changes in 
our national selective service policy. 

1, Youth should be given the pre-induction examin ation 
at the time of his registration or as soon af ter 18 
as possible. Current demonstration p rograms for the 
physical rehabilitation of those rejecte d for military 
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service should be applied to all and extended to incliide 
those rejected on the basis of the Arme d Forces Qual- 
ifications Test (education and performan ce potential). 

HEW should be requested to cooperate in these dem- 
onstrations . 

At present youth do not have adequate knowledge of 
their present and future military service requirements 
because pre-induction physical and mental examinations 
are deferred until the time they are called for active 
service usually in their early twenties. At this time, 
the draftee may find that he fails to qualify. Early 
examination would help youth plan for their futures 
and would give those youth who did not qualify an op- 
portunity to overcome their deficiencies. Provision 
for re-examination would permit those who qualify to 
enter military service. Further, it would provide an 
incentive to employers to employ young people because 
their draft status would become more definite. 

2. Use should be made of the provision that you th at age 
17. with the consent of their parents, can volunteer 
for induction . This fact should be publicized in 
order that youth can work off their mil itary require- 
ments by voluntary enlistment. 

By publicizing this seldom-used and little- known provision 
many young people who have left school would accelerate 
their military service and, by so doing, make a more 
orderly transition from school to work and training 
while serving could be most beneficial to these un- 
skilled ear ly-school- leavers . Guidance personnel in 
the schools should be apprised of these facts and the 
Army should publicize this regulation. (See Section relat 
ing to Suggested Demonstration Project for the Army.) 



Implementation of Youth Provisions for the Manp ower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 . 

Approximately $100,000,000 has been authorized for fiscal 
1963 to implement Title II of the Act which deals with Training 
and Skill Development Programs. Youth between 16 and 21 may be 
trained under this Act. A special arrangement in the Act, however, 
specifies that not more than 5 percent of training allowances 
can be paid to youth, and youth for purposes of training allowances 
is defined as over 19 but under 22 years of age. 
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Title II of the Act also contains a provision that special 
testing, counseling, and selection programs for youth 16 years of 
age or older can be arranged for "occupational training and furt er 

schooling." 

These are very modest sums, but used wisely in careful ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects, they may be useful in pro- 
viding guidelines for further action. We propose the following: 

1, Youth Advisory Committees should be appoin ted on an 
industry basis^ These committees in our major indus- 
ticies (for examp lo, food service, medical care, agri 
culture, retailing, metal fabrication, etc.) should 
include representatives from labor and management. 

We suggest that these committees advise as to current 
and future occupational needs; help develop special 
training programs, both on and off the job, for un- 
employed out-of-school youth; and explore new approaches 
to developing job opportunities for unemployed youth. 

Several programs currently in existence dramatize the 
effective work that is possible when an employer and 
a trade union cooperate in this effort. We do not 
feel that government alone, no matter how paternalis- 
tically inclined, can solve the complex problem of 
out-of-school youth. The example of Carson, Pirie 
and Scott in Chicago, Illinois, in developing training 
and employment opportunities for out-of-school youth 
demonstrates that there are new and useful approaches. 

2 , Youth Employment Advisory Committee s should be appointed 
on a community basis . 

We suggest that there be appointed committees on a 
community basis composed of representatives of labor, 
management and the public to develop training oppor- 
tunities for out-of-school youth. 

Part of the problem with youth today relates to the 
fact that our efforts are often uncoordinated. Youth 
advisory committees can review local occupational needs 
and training opportunities and suggest new cooperative 
approaches. In this connection, we feel that the work 
on Area Manpower, which was carried on under BBS auspices, 
might be used as a model for developing community action 
and support. These area manpower studies, although they 
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vary considerably in their approach, have alerted commu- 
nities to current or projected occupational needs. Per- 
haps even more important, they have highlighted current 
and future training rdtjuirements for youths and adults. 

3. The Act should be used to demonstrate a variety of new 
types of training programs for out-of -school youth, 
some under the auspices of labor, management, and "public 
fancies as well as the public schools. (See section 
of this report on suggested demonstration programs.) 

We urge those responsible for implementing the youth 
provisions of this Act to adopt a flexible and innova- 
tive approach. Experiments should not be confined only 
within vocational schools, but should include on-the-job, 
on-and-off-the-job and other approaches. 

Sujzgested Projects for Immediate DEMONS TRA.TION 

The projects which follow, while focusing on unemployed, 
out-of-school youth, are particularly designed to serve the least 
capable of this group. They include the early school-leaver, the 
educational illiterate, that is, the youngster who has no saleable 
skill. While we recognize a responsibility for the training of 
all unemployed, out-of-school youth, these youngsters of the low- 
est echelon are the concern of our first recommendations, since 
their need is the greatest in today *s labor market. At a later 
time our committee will submit a more comprehensive program of 
recommendations for training for both out-of-school unemployed 
and underemployed youth. 

Unemployed youth are everyone *s concern and everyone *s 
responsibility. We suggest that the Secretary of Labor attempt 
to secure the cooperation of all facets of our society who have 
some responsibility for youth emplojmient, by enlisting their 
support in putting on demonstrations that could show the way to 
new types of training for the present unemployed out-of-school 
youth. This means that organized labor, industry, the military 
services, governmental and private agencies, and the public schools 
would each be asked to carry the responsibility for at least one 
of the suggested demonstrations. 

Each and every demonstration program or experimental project 
should have in it as part of the original plan a program for 
evaluation. We need more data on the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams. We can begin to gauge the effectiveness of these programs 
only if there is a systematic, scientific research design for 
assessment in each and every case. 
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We are aware that demonstration projects or changes in leg- 
islation will be developed only as a result of aggressive leadership. 

To this end, we request the Secretary of Labor to assume leadership 
in getting the cooperation of the Office of Education, the Selective 
Service, and the Public Employment Service in fixing responsibility 
on appropriate community agencies for establishment of these demon- 
stration programs. 

1 . We urge labor to establish training centers in sev eral local 
communities which would train young people who are out 

of school in skills commensurate with their abilities 
or in trades which would eventually lead to appr enticeship 
training . 

In the operation of these centers labor could use their 
retired workers as teachers of the class, and could use 
the public educational facilities for the teaching of 
the academically- related subjects. Experiments in this 
regard could also be carried on through the use of 
television and other planned programs with the retired 
craftsman serving as a shop teacher in the training 
center . 

Manpower Retraining Bill programs should cooperate in 
setting up this type of facilities, if funds are not 
otherwise available. Plants, shop material and shop 
facilities of local school districts should be made 
available for after school or for evening use. 

2. We urge industry to provide, in several areas, on-the- 
lob training for unemployed out-of -school youth and th at 
these demonstrations include the use of the least capable 
young people with a concentrated effort to upgrade them 
on the job . 

An excellent demonstration has been conducted by Carson, 
Pirie, and Scott of Chicago, Illinois. This firm employed 
50 "dropouts." They work half-time in this retail es- 
tablishment and go half-time in school. The company 
has provided each youth with a "big brother" supervisor . 
They also conducted an interesting training effort 
within the firm where these youth were taught something 
of business economics by conducting a simulated retail 
business. Both the employer and the public schools in 
this instance felt the program to be a success. As a 
measure of its success, they plan to continue the ex- 
periment. We feel this program is indicative of what 
can be done by employers who are willing to assume some 
additional responsibility. 
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3 . Private and public agencies should develop training 
programs where young people may be trained in various 
fields of work connected with private and public agencies, 
such as work in the hospitals, work in cafeterias of 
public buildings, in public parks, in recreation; pro- 
vided, always, that they do not displace an adult em- 
ployee or remove the necessity for the letting of a 
private contract to do the same work . 

The Youth Employment Bill would, if passed, provide the 
official mechanism for this type of demonstration. 
Nevertheless, we need not wait for this legislation to 
develop demonstration projects. We encourage the de- 
velopment of demonstration training projects under 
private and public agency auspices wherever and when- 
ever possible. Youth Service Corps such as those planned 
for New York City and Washington, D. C. are typical of 
the projects envisioned. 

4. Schools should provide, either after school hours or on 
Saturday, or during adult night school, traini ng in the 
low occupation skills that are not usually provided 

for in vocational high schools and in reaiUwork s ituations. 

As an example of the innovative approach that is possible 
we point to the Lebonon, Tennessee, project where through 
the cooperation of community private agencies, the schools 
and other public agencies, and through the contributions 
of industry and labor, young people were trained in 
various building trades. Through the loan of property 
and the funds for materials and the use of retired 
craftsmen as instructors 32 young people constructed a 
house (in a year!). The proceeds from the sale of this 
house will be used to purchase land and materials for 
their next building project. 

A number of cities are experimenting with new educational 
a_ppj;oaches for out— of —school youth. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Rockland County, New York, and Emily 
Griffin Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado, are examples 
of cities which do not seem to be bound by tradition. 

These school systems are but a few of the examples of 
realistic programs for out-of -school youth. 

5 , The Army should set up a demonstration project where 

they take the lower -functioning youngster, wh om they now 
rBjectin g, and bui ld an induction and tr aining pro- 
gram around his particular needs to see whether it is 
possible to get from him service that is legitimately 
of value to the Army . 
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We recognize, of course, that manpower requirements 
for military service have been constantly upgraded. 

And, we are aware that technological change has affected 
the military services in almost the same fashion as it 
has affected the civilian economy. We urge this demon- 
stration because of the particularly acute need we face 
today for training out-of-school youth and because we 
believe that the Army could secure valuable service from 
these young people. 

6 . An all-out program on illiteracy should be started 
among youth in one or two communities to see what can 
be done to bring these young people up to some minimum 
standards once they have failed in school . 

Illiteracy contributes to unemployment in the sense 
that persons with minimal educational attainments are 
employable only at the lowest rung of our occupational 
ladder. Illiterate youth pose an even greater problem 
in this rapidly changing era, because without an educa- 
tional proficiency they will never be able to accept 
training in the growing technology. 

For this prupose, we suggest a total approach including: 
a domestic peace corps of college students teaching 
young persons on a personal -coaching basis i courses on 
television; and courses and programs conducted for adults 
and youth in such places as the State Employment Services 
(to fill idle hours) in Post Offices or other public 
buildings where stigma will not attach to "returning 
to school." 

7 . Training institutes for vocational guidance personnel 
should be conducted in summer of 1963 in several large 
urban communities where there is a density of une mploy- 
ment . 



These institutes should give counselors on-the-job ex- 
posure to working conditions by having them employed in 
real work situations, and effort made to acquaint 
them with trends in utilization of workers , with labor 
force needs, training opportunities and with community 
resources for guidance in such agencies as the National 
Urban League, U.S. Employment Service, YMGA , etc. 

To summarize, our proposals are designed to help some of the 
most unfortunate youth now. We consider there is an emergency among 
this group. Therefore, our proposals focus on those among our youth 
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who have the greatest difficulty in obtaining employment. There are 
many other things that must be done not only for this group, but for 
all of our youth — including those who are underemployed, the under- 
trained with ability among the dropouts and among high school and 
college graduates. 

We feel that pre -apprentice ship training, more flexible vo- 
cational programs, joint labor -managment training efforts, new com- 
munity programs can be effective in training our school youth for 
employment. But new social problems may require completely new 
solutions. As a Subcommittee, therefore, we feel that we have only 
begun to explore a few of the ramifications of the school youth 
problems and that we have a task of considerable magnitude before us. 
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Role of Labor, Management, and Education in Training Ou t-of "School Youth 



Supplemental Report 

(Minutes of November 27, 1962, Meeting of Subcommittee No» 3) 



Up CO now, we have been concerned with disadvantaged 
youth--who are by any definition the most severe problem group-- 
but during this meeting we were concerned with all youth. We 
agreed during our discussions that on-the-job training opportu- 
nities for all youth should be more fully developed and expanded. 

To this end, we agreed on the following: 

1, We strongly recommend that sponsors of established 
apprenticeship training programs institute , \idiere 
they now do not exist, pre-apprenticeship programs 
of up to six months in duration . Further , we 
recommend that pre-apprenticeship trai ning projects 
be established as soon as possible in as m any places 
as possible . 

We feel that more on-the-job training opportunities 
should be developed for out-of-school, unemployed 
youth. There are already in existence, in some few 
instances (bricklaying, electrical trades, and 
plumbing trades), pre-apprenticeship training programs, 
where youth are trained in the fundamental aspects 
of a skilled occupation prior to enrollment in a 
formal apprenticeship program. 

Pre-apprenticeship programs serve a number of mutually 
compatible interests. They serve as an effective and 
practical screening and selecting device while helping 
at the same time to make employment of apprentices 
less of a liability to employers. For the union, a pre- 
apprenticeship program helps to guarantee a steady 
input of qualified craftsmen into their ranks. 

These pre-apprenticeship programs would be conducted 
normally in off-the-job facilities for a period lasting 
between 1 and 6 months; where the training purpose is 
to provide youth with minimum knowledge of tools and 
skills necessary to be productive from their first 
day of employment in a regular apprenticeship program. 
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Youth, employer, and union interests will be better 
served i£ successful graduates o£ pre-apprenticeship 
training programs would be guaranteed admittance to 
established apprenticeship training programs and full 
credit should be given for time spent in pre- 
apprenticeship training, so that the formal apprentice- 
ship training term would be reduced by the amount of 
time spent in the pre-apprenticeship training programs. 

These programs would be conducted off the job in some 
suitable training center for a relatively short period 
of time to six months. Provision must be made in each 
instance for suitable training allowances, although 
in most cases it will not be necessary to pay youth 
while they are in this first training status. The 
primary costs for these programs would be borne as 
now by industry and by labor and government. Funds 
for buildings, space, equipment, and supplies should, 
however, be made available from existing federal 
programs like the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the current vocational educational program, and 
the Veteran's program. 

2. We recommend that the Secretary of Labor see that there 
is a review and study of our national apprenticeship 
training program in the light of changing technology , 
labor mobility, changing occupational requirements, and 
developments in education, with a view to increasing 
both the quantity and quality of apprenticeship training 
programs . 

We feel that this study should explore the possibilities 
of expanding apprenticeship training in currently appren 
ticeable occupations, ao well as exploring the appren- 
ticeability of new occupations. 

3, We recommend that the Manpower Development and Training 
Act be flmpnded so as to provide training opportunities 
for unemployed youth, 16 to 19 years of age, who have 
been out of school for nine (9) months or longer . 
Further, we recommend that the limitation on the expen - 
diture of funds for training allowances from the MDTA 
for youth (19 ~ 21 years of age) , which is now set in 
the law at 5%. be removed . 
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GUIDANCE, COUNSELING AND MOTIVATION 



There is every expectation that the emphasis in the con- 
tinuing cold war will shift from the military to the economic and 
cultural fields, with scientific advances playing an important role. 
The need will be for greater internal economic strength, a need 
accentuated by the growing emphasis on providing aid to underde- 
veloped nations. These trends underscore the importance of utilizing 
manpower to its fullest potential. However, full development and 
use of the nation* s manpower resources require provision for effective 
and sufficient guidance and counseling, as well as educational and 
training services to give proper direction to individual effort 
and achievement. 

Every boy and girl who fails to complete an education appro- 
priate to his abilities and aptitudes, and each one who fails to 
achieve in school at a level consistent with his ability, may be 
a candidate for unemployment and underemployment when he becomes an 
adult. Each such case may represent a serious loss to our nation* s 
manpower resources — — a loss which we can ill afford if we are to 
meet the urgent economic and social needs of our nation; and equally 
important, if we are to fulfill our far-reaching obligations to ^ur 
allies and to the underdeveloped and uncommitted nations of the 
world. 



Adequate guidance and counseling programs, with an emphasis 
on motivations, can play an important role in preventing the sit- 
uation we face today. Many jobs remain unfilled because of lack 
of trained persons, while at the same time there are many unemployed 
who are potentially capable of filling these jobs had they been 
given the needed vocational counseling and guidance at an earlier 

time. 



Hie motivations of boys and girls, which undergird ambitions 
and achievement at maximum levels of capability, derive from a com- 
plex of values. These values have their roots in the home, the 
church, the school, the community, and peer groups. All of these 
agencies and groups must become involved in any attempt to upgrade 
the aspirational level of those boys and girls who have adopted 
goals below their potential — goals which all too often precede 
low productivity and socially unacceptable patterns of living. 

Any attempt to improve guidance, counseling and motivation must 
recognize that racial discrimination in employment and promotion 
practices represents one of the major problems. Young people hes- 
itate to pursue education leading to occupations where employment 



opportunities are limited by management practices and labor union 
restrictions. Family attitudes which interpret discriminatory 
conditions as absolute, and labor-management policies which per- 
petuate these conditions, contribute directly to our failure to 
develop and utilize a large segment of the nation's manpower re- 
sources. Counselors with vision, knowledge, and understanding 
are important keys in developing the cooperative efforts necessary 
to the solution of these problems. 

Counselors armed with reliable information concerning present 
vocational opportunities and future trends can do much to motivate 
all young people to make and carry out educational and vocational 
plans in line with their abilities and needs of the national economy 
As a result, more youth may be expected to complete higher educa- 
tion and enter professional, technical, managerial, and related 
occupations in which there are serious shortages; many young per- 
sons who would not have otherwise done so, will complete high school 
and will fill the occupations that formerly would have been held 
by those who will now enter college. As each group capable of 
doing so is counseled and assisted to step up one or more rungs in 
the vocational ladder, the group which can enter only the least 
skilled jobs will decrease proportionately; manpower needs will be 
more adequately supplied and human resources, now wasted, will be 
more effectively utilized. 

In concern for fully utilizing our human resources, great 
emphasis has recently been placed on counseling young people who 
are college-bound. This should be an important part of any guidance 
program. It should not, however, be carried out at the expense of 
providing counseling for youth who enter employment directly from 
elementary or secondary schools. Such young people also have im- 
portant tasks to perform. Counselors, as well as the general public 
need to have an appreciation of the interdependence and the value 
and dignity of all work, and to recognize the importance of helping 
each young person find the vocation for which he is best qualified 
and through which he may make his greatest contribution to society. 

This Subcommittee recognizes that there is no single nor 
simple answer to these problems, and that the areas assigned for the 
consideration of the other Subcommittees have a direct bearing upon 
the outcomes of guidance and counseling and upon the motivations 
of youth. Extensive testimony from many persons who have dealt 
with this problem in a variety of settings has consistently pointed 
out that: 

1. Guidance and counseling programs, continuous from the 
early elementary grades to the adult level, when staffed 
with sufficient numbers of well-qualified counselors, 
can: (a) improve the achievement level of boys and girls, 
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particularly those from disadvantaged situations; (b) 
reduce the school dropout rate; (c) encour^e educational 
and career goals appropriate to individual abilities 
and aptitudes, and to employment opportunities and needs; 
and (d) reduce unemployment and other social and economic 
problems of youth. 

2. Guidance and counseling of youth to be most effective is 

a cooperative effort directly involving school counselors, 
employment counselors, teachers, parents, and many relevant 
community agencies, as well as the youth themselves. 

3. Recent legislative programs, which provide limited Federal 
financial support for guidance and counseling, have demon- 
strated that this is an effective means of stimulating 
state and local leadership and support in the expansion 
and qualitative improvement of guidance and counseling 
programs . 

Within this frame of reference. Subcommittee No. 4 submits the 
following recommendations for the consideration of the Committee as 
a whole . 

1 , Steps should be taken to increase the number of school and 
employment-service counselors and to improve the vocational 
guidance services now rendered by such counselors . 

We believe that funds for these purposes should be pro- 
vided by Federal, State and local agencies. We endorse 
the principle of matching Federal funds which can do much 
to further action on the part of the States and local 
school systems to increase the number of qualified vo- 
cational counselors and to furnish necessary training 
and retraining for those now in service. At the present 
time one-half of all school counselors are concentrated 
in seven states. 

Special preparation for vocational counseling should be 
a part of all counselor- training programs and should in- 
clude supervised counseling and field work experience, 
adequate information concerning occupations and future 
manpower trends, as well as effective methods for in- 
terpreting and disseminating this information to youth 
through individual counseling and group procedures. 

We urge that this recommendation be given immediate attention 
but also that it be built into a long-range program for 
Federal, State, and local action. 
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In order to implement this recommendation we specifically 

urge that : 

a • Provisions of the National Defense Education Act should 
be broadened and/or other legislation enacted to 
provide funds to encourage local school districts to 
employ additional counselors . 

b. The number of high- school youth served by one counselor 
should be reduced as rapidly as possible to not more 
than 300 » 

The present average ratio for the country of 550 
pupils per secondary school counselor greatly lessens 
the effectiveness of the vocational counseling that 
can be given. Authorities recommend that no more 
than 300 pupils should be served by one secondary 
school counselor. To reach this goal more than 
20,000 additional secondary school counselors are 
needed immediately, plus those required to serve 
increased enrollments and to provide for replace- 
ments . 

We are aware that present school counseling may also 
be extended if the time of well-qualified counselors 
were fully utilized in areas of their special com- 
petence and not diluted with clerical and other 
extraneous duties. 

c. Federal funds should be provided to increase the 
counseling staff in public- employment service to 
a niim>»er that will help to make possible a high 
quality of vocational counseling for the many 
younk: people who should be served by this agency . 

The number of counselors in the employment service 
at the present time is inadequate and, with Increased 
demands upon this agency called for by recent leg- 
islation (e.g.. Manpower Retraining, Area Redevelop- 
ment Acts) for the counseling and selection of youth 
who will come under these provisions, it is impera- 
tive that the number of counselors in public-employ- 
ment offices throughout the country be greatly in- 
creased. 

It is recommended that there be one full-time employ- 
ment service counselor for each 3000 secondary- school 
pupils. On the average this would mean one full-time 
employment -service counselor for each 500-600 graduates 
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and dropouts entering the labor market. While 
approximately 1500 employment-service counselors 
are serving youth, school population statistics 
indicate that this number is insufficient to meet 
today’s needs and that at least 5000 such counselors 
will be needed by 1965. 

d . Training should be provided to prepare, retrain 
and upgrade vocational counselors for work in public 
and private schools and in pub lie "employment agencies . 

t 

e . Special preparation should be given to counselors 
for meeting the needs of dropouts and prospective 
dropouts, disadvantaged and minority groups . of 
rural youth on farms and those migrating to. cities , 
of city youth in areas of high unemployment . 



Research studies have shown that out-of-school youth 
in these groups are acutely in need of special coun- 
seling services; had they been given adequate vo- 
cational counseling while still in school, many of 
their present problems might have been avoided. In 
furthering the above, we are in accord with the 
recommendation of Subcommittee No. 6: "That Sub- 

committee No. 4, in considering the establishment 
of training institutes for counselors, give special 
consideration to the training of counselors for work 
in schools in the areas of concentrated unemployment." 



f . Counselor -training programs should provide special 
preparation for vocational counseling including ad - 
equate information concerning occupatio ns, present 
and future manpower needs, as well as training in^ 
methods for disseminating and inte rpreting such 
information to youth through Individual c ounseling 
and group procedures . 

2 . Guidance programs should be extended in the following 



a. In elementary schools . 

As a long-range program we urge tha4: Federal, State 
and local financial support be given to develop 
guidance programs in elementary schools. Such pro- 
grams should result from coordinated efforts of 
the total elementary school staff and should be 
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preventive and developmental in emphasis. Moreover, 
they should stimulate motivation at an age when this 
is especially important for the later carrying out 
of satisfactory educational and vocational plans. 

It is the earlier elementary grades that provide 
the best opportunities for motivation programs which 
will stimulate all pupils to gain the most from their 
school experience and to lay the foundation later for 
making plans for useful lives as workers and citizens. 

Elementary school guidance helps young people resolve 
many of their problems, and therefore decreases pro- 
blems that would otherwise be brought to high school 
counselors. This will permit secondary school coun- 
selors to spend more time in providing educational 
and vocational guidance. 

b. In the public employment service . 

Additional staff should be provided for public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country so they may not 
only counsel youth more effectively but also be able 
actively to seek out jobs in which these young people 
may be employed. 

c. In the Armed Services . 

The Defense Department should join with the Depart- 
ments of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in further developing a program which may result in 
more effective vocational counseling for those entering 
and leaving the Armed Services. This should contrib- 
ute to maximum utilization of manpower resources in 
both civilian and military occupations, with a min- 
imum of conflict to the career development of the 
individual . 

3. Present counseling programs sh ould be improved b_v__ex- 
tending the cooperative practices between loc al schools, 
and public-emplovment offices and bv e xchanging inf nr- 
matlon and establishing c ooperative services betweeji 
these agencies. 

We urge the Secretary of liabor, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and appropriate State and local 
officials to examine the cooperative efforts now in 
existence between local schools and pub lie -employment 
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offices, to the end that these programs may be in- 
creased and improved in quality. Such cooperative 
efforts should serve dropouts seeking jobs as well as 
high-school graduates. 

4. The Occupational Outlook Service of the Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion should increase its efforts to discover the needs 
of counselors for special types of occupational infor - 
mation; take steps to provide such materials and en- 
courage wider distribution and more effective use of 
information published by this service . 

Counselors not only need special training programs 
but they also constantly need special materials to 
keep them abreast of the current manpower situation, 
and changing occupational needs, as well as long- 
range information on vocational trends. Counselor- 
training programs, and occupational information furnished 
to counselors and pupils, should emphasize the value 
and importance of all work, in order to develop in 
counselors and pupils an appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by each worker to society — the bar- 
bers well as the bacteriologist; the airplane 
mechanic, as x^ell as the astronvaut. 

5 . The Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare, through 
the U. S. Office of Education, should examine means of 
encouraging local communities. States, and Federal gov- 
ernment to provide student aid and scholarship funds 
and also to provide more information about such funds 
now available, so that qualified youth mav be motivated 
and enabled to complete high school or to enter and 
complete post high- school programs . 

We also commend this need to private philanthropic and 
voluntary agencies — local. State, and National. 

6. The Secretary of Health. Education and Welfare, through 
'-he Office of Education, together with the Department 
of Labor, should set up a clearing house to gather and 
widely disseminate information on successful vocational 
guidance, counseling and motivation programs. 

As one way of familiarizing other communities with such 
practices, we recommend that arrangements be made for 
key persons, such as superintendents of schools, members 
of boards of education, etc., to visit these programs. 
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7 . Special projects should be developed in the areas of 
guidance, counseling, and motivation to stimulate new 
and imaginative approaches toward solving the problems 
V of unemployed youth . 

Research should be an integral part of these projects 
to provide for their evaluation and to point ways to 
more effective practices and programs in these areas 
in the future. 

We suggest that the following projects be undertaken, 
to be aided by public or private funds : 

a. Establishment of vocational~guidance workshops in 
a few carefully chosen communities to give special 
in-service training to counselors in occupational 
information and to prepare counselors to meet the 
special counseling needs of youth in disadvantaged 
and minority groups, those who are prospective drop - 
outs. rural youth coming to the city, city youth in 
areas of concentrated unemployment. 

b. Organization of a special field staff from the De - 
partment of Labor and the U. S. Office of Education 
to assist and encourage State Departments of Educa- 
tion to develop in-service training for vocational 
counselors throughout each state with particular 
emphasis on better understanding and more effective 
use of occupational information . 

c . Establishment of youth employment counseling centers 
in several communities. 

It is recommended that the Department of Labor 
assume responsibility for setting up these centers 
in neighborhood locations apart from existing agencies. 
Ihese neighborhood counseling centers should be in- 
tegrated and financed by the Department of labor, 
utilizing both public and private resources of the 
community. They should serve to demonstrate staff 
resources, tools and methods essential in providing 
effective vocational counseling services to out- 
of-school youth. 

d. Establishment of demonstration projects in selected 
elementary schools to show effective practices and 
to evaluate outcomes of guidance for younger pupils 
which emphasize motivation . 
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e . Establishment of additional demonstrations in the 

area of motivation similar to those in New York City 
and St. Louis schools « to show how youth, especially 
those from disadvantaged and minority groups, may 
be encouraged to develop educational and vocational 
plans more in line with their abilities, and wavs 
in which community resources and parent education 
and cooperation may be utilized . 

8 . Ihe active endorsement and cooperation of government 

agencies, of professional associations, and of pertinent 
organizations, and individuals should be solicited to 
implement recommendations of the President's Committee 
on Youth Employment . 

a. State governors should be encouraged to sponsor 
legislation for expanding guidance and counseling 
services in their respective states and should. 

in turn, request local school boards to appropriate 
additional funds for this Purpose . 

b . The Department of Labor and of Health. Education, 
and Welfare should give immediate encouragement . 
and such assistance as is necessary, to state de» 
partments of education and State employment services . 
and through them to local schools and employment 
offices ; 

1. To provide additional funds to increase the 
number of vocational counselors; 

2. To provide, as soon as possible in the school 
year 1963-64 and continuously thereafter, special 
training programs so that vocational counselors 
may be more adequately prepared. 

c . Professional associations should support and active - 
ly work for these recommendations as they mav relate 
to their special concerns . 

d. Pie Federal government should call a conference of 
representatives of mass media, television and radio 
networks, newspapers and journals, as well as rep - 
resentatives of the National Advertising Council and 
similar groups, to enlist their cooperation in 
arousing the country to the urgency of problems re - 
lating to youth employment and in presenting nation- 
wide programs which mav suggest and stimulate action 
toward solving these problems. 
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lAWS AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 



The present youth unemployment problem exists in a context 
of general shortage of job opportunities for youth and adults alike. 
In focusing on legislation affecting youth employment, the Sub" 
committee did not consider broad economic legislation involved in 
developing additional job opportunities generally. 

The Subcommittee examined Federal and State laws most directly 
affecting youth employment, particularly the child labor and com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and regulations thereunder to de- 
termine to what extent, if any, they might be modified in content 
or administration to open additional job opportunities for young - 
steis seeking employment without jeopardizing the laws* fundamental 
protective and other objectives. 

Child-labor laws, which specially regulate employment of 
youth below the age of 16, and to a lesser extent at ages 16 and 
17, were meant to be restrictive and as such do limit employment 
of youth. So do compulsory school -at tendance laws. Ihey complement 
each other, in purpose and practice, to give education and pro- 
tection of health and general well-being of youth priority over 
employment. With few exceptions, they permit employment of youth, 
but within regulated limits intended as safeguards for the educa- 
tion and health of youth. 

In weighing whether these laws apply soundly, the Subcommit- 
tee proceeded on the basis of several basic value judgments : 

1. Jobs should not be sought for youth at the expense of 
adult workers. 

2. For long-run benefits for youth under 18, primary em- 
phasis and reliance must be put on suitable education 
and training. This is necessary to gain the most effec- 
tive development of attitudes and skills needed to 
qualify youngsters best for a lifetime of employment 
competition in a modern economy. 

3. Development of work experience and good work habits is 
important for youngsters, lliis can usually best be 
provided through actual employment, but there must be 
adequate safeguards against exploitation or inappro- 
priate types of work, and the demands of the job must 
not interfere with school education. 
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The Subcommittee's basic conclusion is that both city and 
rural youth would best be benefited by emphasis on improvement in 
training and education, and not by relaxation of legislative stand- 
ards and protections. Certain modifications in the laws may be 
useful, however, in helping to provide some limited additional 
work opportunities for youth. Ihey include ce-evaluation and up- 
dating of prohibited hazardous occupations, devising more efficient 
methods of issuing employment certificates, and development of 
combination work-and-study programs (with particular exploration 
of whether such programs for 14- and 15-year olds under careful 
school supervision would provide helpful preparation for later 
employability) . 

The Subcommittee also concluded that periodic review of 
administration of the laws is advisable to adapt them to changing 
conditions so that practices may be modified to keep pace with 
change in educational methods and industrial conditions. 

I 

The recommended modifications and reviews of specific features 
of the legislation examined by the Subcommittee cannot in them- 
selves, however, open up substantial additional desirable job 
opportunities for youth. Cutbacks in statutory youth employment 
standards would not solve youth employment problems which are 
widely rooted in immaturity, lack of training, undereducation, 
and the decrease in jobs for unskilled workers. 

Finally, the Subcommittee emphasizes the need for improve- 
ment in information programs to develop better public and employer 
understanding of youth employment laws. Misunderstanding of child- 
labor and other laws, rather than the content of the laws, may 
somethimes block employment. Misconceptions about the effect of 
employment of youth on workmen's compensation rates is one example. 
Another is the belief of some employers, parents, and youngsters 
that employment is entirely prohibited until a child is 16 or even 
18. In addition, the laws often are used as an excuse by some 
employers unwilling to hire young people. 

In summary, child-labor and related legislation does not 
materially affect youth employment, except in the sense that it 
achieves the purpose for which it was originally intended. A 
much more significant factor is the decrease in employment oppor- 
tunities in an economy that is increasingly requiring more education, 
skills, and training in its workers. These are qualifications 
that the young worker has to only a limited degree. 

The scope of Subcommittee considerations and the information 
available from its review are reflected in this list of subjects 
covered : 












Effect of Employment of Minors on Insurance Rates for 
Workmen ' s Compens ati on 

Employment Certificates 

Hazardous Occupations Prohibited Under Chi Id** Labor Laws 

School-Work Programs 

Minimum Wage Legislation 

Lack of Understanding of Child-Labor Laws 

Youth Employment and Service in the Armed Forces 

Minimum Age Provisions 

Effect of Nightwork Prohibitions on Employment Opportunities 
of Youth 

Limitation on Hours of Work of In-School Youth Employed Outside 
School Hours 

School Attendance Laws 

Children of Migratory Agricultural Workers 

Effect of Public Law 78 on Employment Opportunities of Youth 
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Effect ot Employment of Minors on Insurance Rates 
For Workmen’s Compensation 



Statements are frequently made that some employers refuse 
to hire young workers because their rates for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance would be raised. 

At the Subccminittee’ s request, the Bureau of Labor Standards 
has again investigated this matter. The National Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, which is the general rating authority 
for workmen’s compensation premium rates, has advised the Bureau 
that the aje of the employee does not change an employer’s rate, 
although the relative hazards in the company’s work and its accident 
experience will be taken into consideration in the rate -setting 
procedure in the State. 

Basic workmen’s compensation insurance rates are set in each 
State on the basis of the industrial classification into which the 
worker’s job falls. The amount of premium an employer pays is 
calculated, in the first instance, by multiplying the appropriate 
rate times each $100 of payroll. Such programs as premium discounts 
and dividends of participating companies afford premium reductions 
for the policyholder. Rating Plans also provide reductions for 
good accident experience. The workmen’s compensation insurance 
rate has three components: 

1. The amount that is needed for each $100 of payroll to 
meet anticipated expenditures for medical and indemnity 
payments ; 

2. The amount required to reimburse the insurance carrier 
for its expenses. Included in the latter are such items 
as the cost of claim adjustments, home office expenses, 
safety engineering services, payroll auditing, taxes; and 

3. A reasonable allowance for profit and contingency. 

It is incorrect to conclude that employment of a minor will 
result in an increased premium charge by the insurance company. 

The Secretary of Labor should bring this matter to the at - 
tention of the International Association of Accident Boards an d_ 
Colntn^a8ions and the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials at their next annual meetings and request their assist- 
ance in correcting this misapprehension among employers. The 



appropriate State officials are urged to publicize the fact that 
there is no basis for the fear that if an employer hires young 
workers his workmen’s compensation rates will go up. 



Employment Certificates 



The ease by which employment certificates are Issued has 
a direct bearing on the employment of youth. In some areas employers 
do not consider employment certificates a problem at all. But In 
other areas, employers find them a real obstacle. Much of the 
difficulty stems from cumbersome Issuance procedures, often not 
adapted to all sizes of communities, and not sufficiently stream*- 
lined to save time and effort on the part of both the employer 
and the youth. Sometimes neither the employer nor the person 
actually Issuing the certificates has a clear understanding of 
the child-labor laws. Including Federal requirements and inter- 
pretations . 

In 25 States and the District of Ck>lumbla employment or 
age certificates are required for minors 16 and 17 (in two, only 
for 16-year oldsy. In 20 other States age certificates are Issued 
as a matter of practice. This is done as a convenience to both 
the employer and the child. Employment certificates are required 
for minors under 16 years of age In practically all States. Cer- 
tificates are Issued usually by local school officials. 

It is well known that the quality of certificate Issuance 
varies widely, from excellent to poor. In cities and areas where 
the issuance may be termed excellent, getting a permit Is simple 
and employment Is facilitated. Ihe converse is also true. 

If certificates are Issued incidentally; as a by-product 
of another job and without recognition of their importance and 
value in protecting both employers and youth, permit Issuance may 
suffer and be a slow and frustrating experience. If application 
forms are not clear, or if forms and instructions are not easily 
accessible to the youth, he may have to make several trips to the 
Issuance office, often over long distances, before the certificate 
is finally Issued to the employer. In the meantime, the job may 
slip away. 

Employment and age certificates issued under State child- 
labor laws are accepted as age certificates under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act under a program of cooperation with the States. Al- 
though not required under the FLSA, these certificates protect the 
employer against unintentional violation of the act if they show 
that the minor is old enough for the job. 
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There is a great turnover in certificate-issuing personnel, 
and there seems to be much lack of understanding of the provisions 
and interpretations of the child-labor laws. 

1. State agencies responsible for the supervision of em - 
ployment certificate issuance should review the employ- 
ment certificate system as it is operated in the various 
communities in the State, and insofar as consistent with 
the purpose of employment certificates, simplify and 
streamline procedures and forms , in order to facilitate 
issuance and save time and effort in obtaining employment 
certificates, thus smoothing the way to employment. 

2. Steps should be taken to ensure better understanding as 
to the purpose and value of such certificates on the :part 
of employers, parents, youth, school officials, and 
issuing personnel . 

3. A program of consultation should be provided by the 
U. S. Department of Labor in interpreting the Federal 
child-labor provisions to State agencies and certificate - 
issuing officers and in assisting the State l abor or 
education departments to develop and maintai n a pro- 
;^ram of in-service training for employment certificate- 
issuing officers. 






Hazardous Occupations Prohibited Under Child-Labor 



Under both the Fair Labor Standards Act and State child- 
labor laws, the employment o£ youth In certain hazardous occupations 
Is prohibited. These prohibitions are based on the premise that 
the young worker, becasue of his Immaturity and experience. Is 
more likely to be Injured than the mature adult worker. 

The problem before this Subcommittee Is to see whether pro- 
visions go beyond necessary protection and prevent youth from work- 
ing In certain non-hazardoua j<^bs. 

Federal Provisions 



Under the Fair Laboic Standards Act, minors under 18 are 
prohibited from employment In 16 occupational or Industry areas 
declared hazardous by orders of the Secretary of Labor. These 
orders appear to be adequately supported, not only by thorough 
Investigation made prior to their Issuance, but by general and 
expert opinion, as being necessary for the mlnciw* protection. 
Exemption of apprentices and vocational -education-students 16 
and 17 Is provided where appropriate . 

The Federal regulation prohibiting the employment of 14 - 
and 15-year-olds outside school hours In operating power-driven 
machinery exempts electric typewriters and office machines. It 
would seem desirable to permit their employment also on certain 
non-hazardous electrical appliances. 

State Provisions 



The hazardous occupations provisions In State child-labor 
laws apply to minors under 18 or only to those under 16. They are 
for the loost part statutory. Only about a fourth of the States 
have Issued orders prohibiting employment In hazardous occupations. 

There Is considerable variation In the protection provided 
by State hazardous occupations provisions. State prohibitions are 
more comprehensive for minors under 16 than for minors under 18. 
Some laws prohibit employment in many occupations, others in only 
a few. Certain prohibitions are common to many laws. Included 
In the areas of employment most often classified as hazardous are 
work In mines, occupations In construction work, logging and saw- 
milling, operation of hoisting apparatus, operation of power-driven 
woodworking machines, and exposure to health hazards. 
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A number of States have revised their hazardous occupations 
provisions in recent yaars. Provisions, however, in some States 
do not fit today’s needs. Some fail to cover new hazards. So^ 
are outmoded or aoply to employment not originally intended. For 
example, some 20 States prohibit the employment of minors under 16 
(3 of these, minors 16 and 17) in operating power-driven machinery 
without specifying the type of machine. Literally interpreted ^ 
this prohibition covers the operation of electric typewriters and 
other office machines, and electrical appliances such as vacuum 
cleaners or blenders. A few exempt the operation of non-hazardous 
electrical appliances and office machines. Only three of the 
prohibitions are limited to "dangerous" power-driven machinery. 

The Subcommittee is aware that these general prohibitions 
are used to protect youth from some very dangerous machines such 
as power-driven meat-grinding and slicing machines, power-driven 
lawn mowers, some metal-working tools, and doubtless others. Such 
protection should not be lost. 

Apprenticeship and Vocational Educa tion Course_s_; Many of 
the State hazardous occupations provisions appear to prevent ap- 
prentices and students in vocational training classes from using 
machines needed in the course of their training. In only 13 States 
do the hazardous occupations provisions contain apprenticeship 
exemptions; in only 17 are machines used in vocational education 
courses exempted. These exemptions are usually general in nature, 
but some are limited to specific situations . 



Application to youth 16 and 17 years of age: Only 16 States 

classify as hazardous a considerable number of occupations for 
minors 16 and 17. In the remaining States, little or no protection 

is afforded minors of these ages. 



Not many jobs for minors 16 and 17 are affected by hazardous 
occupations provisions. Estimates made some years ago in the U.S. 
Department of Labor indicated that roughly only about 5 percent of 
all jobs are classified as hazardous and subject to the 18-year 

minimum age. 



Application to youth under 16 ; The protection of youth under 
16 years of age from work in hazardous occupations is naturally 
far more comprehensive than for the older youth. Twenty-four 
States prohibit children under 16 from work in a comprehensive 
list of hazardous occupations. Under the laws of 24 other States 
and the District of Columbia, only a few hazardous occupations 
are prohibited under 16, and under 2 laws no occupations are so 

classified. 
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state and Federal hazardous occupations provisions do not 
materially affect job opportunities of youth 16 and over. Since a 
substantial proportion of employed minors under 18 work in estab- 
lishments not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, the need 
for improving and updating hazardous occupations provisions in the 
States is clearly evident. A few job openings for young workers 
might result if operation of non-hazardous electrical appliances 
and office machines were permitted. 

State labor -law administrators are responsible for administra- 
tion of hazardous occupation provisions under State child-labor 
laws . They are urged to review the hazardous occupations provisions 
to determine the extent to which they apply to today* s needs. Out- 
moded provisions should be brought up to date. New hazardous 
machines or occupations involving new hazards should be added . 

Consideration where appropriate should be given to exempting 
from the general provision prohibiting operation of power-driven 
machinery, the operation of electric typewriters and other usual 
office machines and non-hazardous electrical appliances. It is not 
the Committee *s intention to suggest the removal of any prohibition 
that is needed for a young worker's protection. Caution should be 
exercised, therefore, so that the general prohibition of operating 
power-driven machinery should not be removed unless it is replaced 
by prohibitions specifically designating any actually hazardous 
machines to which the present prohibition nay now be applied. 

A review of the State hazardous occupations provisions as 
they may affect participation in vocational education courses, work- 
study programs, or approved apprenticeship programs would also 
seem to be indicated, to determine if exemptions are necessary to 
facilitate the training of youth. 



V 



School-Work Programs 



Within this decade, it is estimated that one out of three 
children will drop out of school before high- ickool graduation. 

The highest proportion will leave school in the 10th grade. For 
many children of 14 and 15, school has been an unsatisfactory and 
frustrating experience. These children often come from low- income 
groups. Their personal and family experience has given them little 
understanding of work, of types of jobs available, of requirements 
for jobs, or of a worker's responsibility to his job, his employer, 
and to his fellow workers. By this age their negative orientation 
towards society and work has begun to crystalize and is not likely 
to change unless specific efforts are made to give them a reali- 
zation of the positive values of work and the enduring values of 
our society. 

It has been suggested that school-work or work-experience 
programs may be one way to motivate and stimulate these particular 
14- and 15-year-olds to make a better adjustment to school. Ihese 
programs, if carried out so as to make the children see the value 
of school in relation to work, would make school programs more 
interesting. At the same time the programs would teach the student 
an awareness of the value of proper work attitudes, and the ability 
to work with others. He could be taught how to secure a job and 
keep it. 

There is a belief on the part of some school people that 
school-work programs for the child \dio has been unsuccessful in 
school are more effective in producing adjustments and improved 
attitudes when started with a pupil 14 or 15. Age 15 is considered 
by one educator as the strategic age level for preventive therapy. 
Moreover, it would seem to provide for this group of children one 
last chance to arouse in them an aspiration for further education. 

This Subcommittee has considered primarily the extent to 
which existing child-labor and compulsory school-attendance laws 
permit school systems to carry on school-work programs for 14- 
and 15 -year -olds . 

Types of Programs 

School-work programs are not new. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in its guide book on Work Experience Programs, publication 
No. 5, (1957), indicates that some forms of school-work programs 
have been in continuous operation for more than 40 years. Also, 
there are different typfes of work-experience programs. 
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These include (1) unpaid work experience, either exploratory 
or service; (2) vocational work experience, paid programs involving 
parallel occupational training; and (3) general work experience, 
paid miscellaneous jobs with no parallel school occupational train- 
ing. 



The Office of Education subdivides or classifies school- 
work programs in its 1957 bulletin into six types. Tnese range 
from nonremunerative general experience programs to the remuner- 
ative work experience programs in high school under the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts. One type* mentioned in the Office of 
Education bulletin is '^Remunerative General Education Work Experi- 
ence Programs" at junior high- school level. These programs would 
appear to be for 14-and 15-year-olds. The bulletin mentions us 
illustrations of the type of programs those in Baltimore, in 
Minneapolis (open to 15^ year olds), and in Philadelphia. 

Difficulty was encountered, the bulletin indicated, in the 
Minneapolis program because the Federal Act sets a minimum age of 
16 for employment during school hours. One of the establishments 
in the Baltimore program had to discontinue employing 14- and 15- 
year-olds because of the Federal Act. A number of programs are 
believed to be presently in operation which accept 14- or 15-year- 
olds. For instance, in 1959 school authorities reported programs 
in Des Moines, Santa Monica, Chicago, Lexington, Ky., Rochester, 
N.Y., Hagerstown, Md., and Lincoln, Nebr. In addition, Kansas 
City, Mo. is carrying on a program under a private foundation grant. 

While there is a considerable body of material on work- 
experience programs, most information available appears to relate 
to youth 16 or over. Actually, descriptions of most reports mention 
grades from which students are acceptable and not age of students 
accepted. It is noted that many programs operate in the 11th or 
12th grades. Programs operating at these grades are seldom avail- 
able for minors under 16, and would ordinarily not be available 
to the youngsters leaving school in the 10th grade. 

An unpublished staff report by the Bureau of Labor Standards 
based on a 1959 survey of programs in five States, indicates dif- 
ferences of opinions as to the value of school-work programs for 
youth whose needs are not met by traditional schooling. The strong- 
est advocates of the school-work technique are the authorities in 
local schools with such programs. These school people believe such 
programs have educational value and that they help the school hold 
potential dropouts. Some think that something is needed for the 
14- and 15-year-olds who are not getting anything out of schooling. 
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Authorities further removed from the functioning programs , 
though interested, were more reserved. The view was expressed that 
the kind of jobs available for this age group could not be tied 
into the educational process, and that these children are too un- 
disciplined for work experiences. They also pointed out that 
employers in general do not want them. 

School-Work Program Not the Only Answer 

The transition from school to work is difficult for any boy 
or girl. The youth who has not had a successful school experience 
needs special help in learning to be a satisfactory employee. These 
include the slow learners, the retarded, and the nonacademic children 
whose needs are not met by traditional academic or by most trade- 
occupational programs. These children are likely to leave school 
at 16 or earlier. Tliey might benefit from a school-controlled 
school-work program. Such a program might promote the child s 
total development, add purpose to his life, train him to accept 
direction and authority, and might even motivate him to continue 

his schooling . 

The Subcommittee wishes to emphasize, however, that it 
does not think school-work programs alone are the answer for children 
14 and 15 who have special needs which the standard school pro- 
gram does not provide. If these children were given special help 
and attention utilizing many resources, they might develop the 
motivation necessary for them to adjust to school. 



To really solve the problem of dropouts, schools should 
begin in the lower grades to identify children who may leave school 
at 16 or earlier. These children should be helped to correct any 
deficiencies causing their retardation. If children are not 
academically inclined, some new in-school approach should be found 
to capture the child's interest. The child must have training 
which will give him a sense of personal worth and stimulate him 
to develop himself to his fullest capacity. 



The schools should help all students to develop an attitude 
toward the value of all work. Today, students are being constantly 
urged to prepare themselves for jobs requiring more education and 
higher skill. The child who does not have the capacity for such 
a job may feel inferior and unworthy. He may have the same desire 
for a high grade job as the bright student, and may not realize 
his limitations. He must be taught to work within his capacity 
and to give his best to his job. Even with the increase in skilled 
an d professional jo bs , there will be many unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs that are equally necessary and equally important to 
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our society. The people who are to do these must feel that the 
jobs are important and necessary. They must feel that society 
has need for all kinds of abilities. 

Some Difficulties That May Be Encountered 

The Subcommittee is aware of the difficulties surrounding 
the establishment of a school-work program for children 14 and 15. 
Such programs are expensive. They must be started with small 
numbers, more or less on an experimental basis. Responsible em- 
ployers must be found who are willing to cooperate. Suitable 
jobs must be found. In addition, the objections of parents who 
want traditional education for their children must be considered. 

Under present conditions, it is difficult to find jobs that 
children 14 and 15 can do. It is also difficult to find employers 
who will participate in a sustained part-time work program. 

Nonremunerative school or community projects may also pro- 
vide work experience for this program. 

School-work programs can succeed only with community support 
and interest, and with imaginative planning and supervision. 

Effect of Child-Labor Laws on Development of Programs for 

14- and 15-Year-Olds 



School-work programs generally provide for employment on 
school released time. These programs operate on different schedules; 
sometimes students work half a day or less; they go to school the 
rest of the school day. Sometimes the student will work all day 
for one or two weeks at a time, then return to school for such 
periods and other students take over their jobs. 

It would not be possible to place students 14 and 15 with 
employers whose establishments are subject to the 16-year minimum 
age during school hours under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Moreover, such programs could not be established in a State 
with a 16-year minimum age for employment during school hours, 
unless there is a specific exemption for such a program or unless 
the child is released under some interpretation of the minimum age 
applicable during school hours. A few State laws contain such 
exemptions . 
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In over half of the States children may go to work at 14 
during school hours. Programs could be developed if jobs could 
be found that are suitable and that are not subject to child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In a 1959 unpublished staff report of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards it is stated that there was little desire among the em- 
ployers interviewed to lower the minimum age for employment to 
permit school-work programs for minors under 16, Moreover, the 
same position was taken by public officials in the most responsible 
positions in the labor and educational fields who were interviewed. 

Such employment would also be subject to the maximum-hours 
regulations in the Federal Cl.ild-Labor Regulation No. 3 — not more 
than three hours a day or 18 hours a week. Under this regulation 
students could not be placed on an alternate week basis. Such 
employment would also be subject to hours regulations affecting 
in— school youth in State child— labor laws. As a rule, these limit 
combined hours of school and work to 8 a day. Some of these laws 
regulate daily and weekly hours, limiting daily hours to 3 or 4 
hours and weekly hours to 23 or 28 hours. It would seem possible 
to develop programs within these restrictions. 

/ 

Believing that positive measures should be taken in the 
lower grades to correct the attitudes and deficiencies of children 
and school programs that lead children to drop out of school, and 
that special attention and help given children now 14 and 15 years 
of age who may drop out at 16 might provide the necessary motivation 
for them to stay in school, the Subcommittee recognizes that school- 
work programs for potential dropouts may be one means of assisting 
this group. Therefore, we recommend: 

1. Since in over half the States children of 14 and 15 
mfly p j Q to work during school hours under ce rtain cir- 
cumstances. full exploration should be made through dem- 
onstration work-study programs under e xisting laws to 
determine the value of such programs for 14 - and 15- 
year-olds who are potential dropouts, . 

2. The Secretary of Labor in cooperation with the Office 
of Education should study existing school-wo rk programs 
for 14- and 15-vear-olds and determine their v alue as 

a paeans of curtailing dropouts . 

3. If it is determined that school-superv ised school-work 
progrfl*"** wtf^v benefit children 14 and 15 who do not profit 
from the ususal curriculum, the Secretary of Labor sho^ 
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(a) explore the possibility of permitting, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, employment of such children 
for limited periods during school hours in school- 
supervised school-work programs, under crnditions which 
would not interfere with their schooling or their health 
and well-being; (b) re^valuation of the need for auch 
"employment and the effectiveness of the program should 
be made from time to time; (c) the criteria and stand- 
ards for such school-work programs should be worked out 
by the Secretary of Labor, the Office of Education, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

4 . The Secretary of Labor should consider the possibility 
of permitting employment in additional occupations th&t 
do not invol ve manufacturing or mining and that are non- 
hazard^ous for minors 14 and 15 in school -supervised" 
school-work programs. 



Minimum Wage Legislation 



ERIG 



Are employment opportunities of minor workers affected ad- 
versely by the laws requiring the payment of a minimum wage or by 
wage board orders issued under minimum wage legislation? Or do 
these laws merely provide needed protection for the young, inex- 
perienced worker and insure that he will not be the victim of un- 
desirably low wages? 

The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act applies minimum wage 
standards to employees of any age engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce or in the production of goods for such commerce as well 
as to employees of certain large enterprises engaged in such commerce. 
Many State laws require the payment of minimum wages to covered 
workers. Minimum wage laws as originally passed were primarily 
for the protection of women and minors. The Federal act and 15 
of the State laws now apply to men as well. The Federal act and 
18 of the State laws set a statutory minimum wage. In the other 
States having minimum wage laws, rates are set only by wage orders. 
There is a tendency for the State laws and orders to concentrate 
on employments not covered by the Federal act. 

As to minimum wages required, the present Federal rate is 
$1.15 an hour, except that the rate is $1.00 for workers included 
under the act in September 1961 — those in retail and service 
establishments and certain other enterprises. Eight of the State 
laws setting a statutory minimum wage set a rate of $1.00 an hour 
for most covered workers; four other States set a higher rate, 

$1.15 in Cornecticut, Massachusetts, and Washington, and 50 cents 
higher than the Federal minimum in Alaska. Under other State laws 
the rate set is lower than $1.00. 

In three of the States in which minimum wages are set only 
by wage orders, a rate of $1.00 applied as of January 1, 1961 to 
most or all orders. One dollar has been set under one or more 
orders in 4 other jurisdictions. Rates in other orders issued 
under wage board laws tended to range between 70 and 90 cents 
an hour; a number of orders set lower rates. 

Status of Minors Under the Acts 

State legislation ! Wages of young persons under minimum 
wage laws are affected by various kinds of special provisions — 
those affecting minor workers, those authorizing lower rates for 
learners or students, and those specifically exempting occupations 
which customarily use young workers. Of the 29 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, which have minimum wage laws in op- 
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eratlon, all except five have special provisions for minors or 
students either in the law or in one or more minimum wage orders. 
These permit the payment of wages lower than those required for 
the covered adults. The five jurisdictions which do not have 
such special provisions do permit lower rates for learners. 

Nine of the 31 State laws exempt minors or students. Three 
of these 9 laws exempt minors under 18 (one completely j one, those 
employed part-time, not more than 30 hours a week; and one from the 
statutory minimum wage law but not from the wage order law). One 
State law exempts all minors under 16. The other five exclude 
students, three of these excluding students both while attending 
school and during vacation. 

The remaining 20 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico hav.5 to some extent adopted provisions permitting lower 
rates to be paid to minors, students or learners, either in all 
types of work or for selected occupations and industries, usuallj^ 
under their minimum wage orders. 

In addition to these general exceptions, some States also 
exempt specified occupations for which minors are customarily hired, 
such as work as newsboys and as golf caddies, and work in agri- 
culture and domestic service. 

Federal legislation ; The Fair Labor Standards Act, unlike 
some State laws, does not provide for payment of lower rates to 
minors based on age alone. Provisions permitting lower rates to 
be paid to student learners, apprentices, messengers, handicapped 
workers and full-time students outside school hours under certain 
conditions do affect young workers since the categories of employees 
covered embrace a disproportionate number of young inexperienced 
workers . 

Lower rates may be paid to learners, student xearners, 
apprentices, messengers, handicapped workers, and full-time students 
outside school hours under certain conditions, provided that special 
certificates are obtained from the Administrator of the act. 

Separate regulations have just been issued to govern the 
emplojrment of full-time students who are working part-time out- 
side school hours in retail and service establishments* 

In discussing the problem in the light of existing legisla- 
tion, it was recognized that the laws, both State and Federal, often 
fail to apply to some of the occupations in which young workers 
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are generally employed j that some of the State laws actually ex" 
empted minors under 18 or under 16; that other States excluded 
students; while in still other States rates lower than those ap- 
plicable to the covered adult are fixed for minors, students, or 
learners* Under the Federal act, vdiile lower rates are permitted 
for learners and certain students, no lower wage rates for young 
people, based solely on age, are allowed. 

The Subcommittee agreed that young workers doing the same 
volume and quality of work as adults should get the same pay. 

The view was expressed on the one hand that minimum wage 
laws lead to disemployment of workers; that lower level of rates 
would stimulate employment of the young workers; and that the re- 
sults of the same mihiTflum wage rate for the young as for the adult 
worker often drives the young worker into less desirable employment; 
that the effect on opportunities for employment should be studied 
by a non-governmental agency. 

On the other hand, the view was expressed that young workers 
stand in special need of minimum wage protection; that this needed 
protection does not hinder their employment opportunities; that 
there is no information available to support a recommendation for 
revision of the present pattern of legislation as a means of stim- 
ulating employment opportunities; that it is not desirable to pro- 
mote employment for youth merely by cutting back minimum wage 
legislation. Moreover, it was brought out that the effects of 
minimum wage legislation go far beyond the individual covered 
worker and that a lower rate or no wage floor for minors may pull 
down wages or reduce employment for adults. Finally, it was em- 
phasized that minimum wage laws are an important factor in main- 
taining the stability of the economy. 

The Subcpmtnittee believes that employm ent opportunities for 
youth must not be encouraged where th;LS results in unreasonably 
intg tjagp-g or depressed wage standards. Because of the many different 
vi ews and considerations underlying minim um wage laws, the s^b- 
committee does not recommend any changes in minimum wage legislation 
for the purpose of stimulating youth employ ment. In one area it 
does recommend some exploration. It rec ommends that the ^Secretary 
of Labor examine and review special scho ol work programs — and ^ d e^ - 
termine whether his existing authority to set s pecial minimum wage, 
rate s can accommodate the development of such programs. 



* The full Committee at its meeting on June 7, 1962 extended 
the recommendation to all special school-work programs, rejecting 
the Subcommittee * s proposal that the recommendation apply only to 
special school-work programs for potential dropouts and for dropouts. 
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Lack of Understanding of Child-Labor Laws 



The inability of many young people to find employment is 
very often attributed to the child-labor laws. There e shock- 
ing lack of information and understanding of child-lahor law pro- 
visions on the part of employers, schools, youth, and the public 
generally. This lack of information has operated to deny youth 
jobs that are legally permitted. 

A nundjer of surveys of youth employment and observations 
of employment practices have revealed that employers, as well as 
school and other officials, have mistaken ideas of existing age 
requirements of the laws relating to the employment of minors. 
Sometimes employers give the child-labor laws as the reasons for 
not employing a worker under 18. Often, it was found that there 
was no legal reason why the person could not have been hired for 
the job in question. Sometimes, although the law was blamed as 
the reason, this was not the real reason. The real reason was 
the employer’s resistance to hiring a young worker. Some em- 
ployers prefer to hire an 18-year-old minor, or prefer a high 
school graduate. Information is lacking also on the reasons or 
purposes of the requirements in the law. 

The Subcommittee recognizes that since child-labor legis- 
lation prohibits employment below certain ages in specified em- 
ployments or occupations, it is difficult to show all the types 
of jobs in which minors may work at certain ages, as at 14, at 
16, at 18. Recognizing the need for this, a number of State ad- 
ministrators, however, have tried to show positively the jobs 
which the young worker may enter. In addition to listing the 
occupations prohibited to minors below specified ages, they have 
listed in addition, jobs that minors under certain ages might do. 

The lack of information on child-labor laws is a direct 
challenge to labor law administrators. If the young worker is not 
to be denied job opportunities that are legally open to him great- 
er understanding of the laws on the part of employers, parents, 
schools, civic groups, the public generally, and minors themselves 
is essential. Such understanding is necessary also in order to 
protect the child who is too young to work. 

1. We recommend, therefore, that effective cont inuing in- 
fnrmahional programs should be developed on the provi- 
sions of child-labor laws, their purposes, interpreta- 
tion. and administration; 
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a. Informational programs should be directed to em- 
ployers, personnel officials, school officials, 
teachers, counselors labor groups, parent- teach- 
ers and other civic groups. 

b. Administrators should, if possible, make available 
information on types of jobs which minors of cer- 
tain ages may do as well as jobs that they may not 

do. 

c. Study and discussion by high-school students and 
counselors of the child-labor laws and their ad- 
ministration should be encouraged, so they may 
understand the purposes of such laws and the rela- 
tion of the laws to work opportunities. 

2 . To overcome the reluctance of some employers to employ 
youth because of some misconceptions about child- labor 
regulations, we recommend also that the S ecretary of 
Labor and the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials develop such active program s of infor- 
^tion. including the following : 

a. The Bureau of Labor Standards, in its advisory 
services to State labor departments, consult with 
State administrators as to the methods they have 
found useful in disseminating correct information 
on the child-labor law to employers and the public, 
and pass such ideas on to other administrators. 

b. The Bureau should also provide consultation to 
administrators in developing such information and 
programs . 









Youth Employment and Service in the Armed Forces 



At the present time, the average age of young men inducted 
involuntarily under Selective Service is about 23. Uncertainties 
in the draft status of younger out-of-school men are said to op- 
erate as an obstacle to their employment. When other men are 
available, many employers prefer those who have their military 
service back of them. The registrants are often not given their 
pre-induction examination until they are well into their 20* s. 

As a result, educational and physical deficiencies may go undetected 
until the time of such examination. Even when the examination 
reveals educational deficiencies, no plans presently exist to 
take such action as would remedy this condition, as is planned in 
the field of physical disabilities. 

The provisions and application of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act are of paramount importance in any con- 
sideration of the youth employment problem. This law*s basic 
importance is obvious because it applies to all the youth of the 
nation between the ages of 18 and 26 years. It is from this group 
that the Selective Service System obtains manpower for the Armed 

Forces . 



Inductees Come From Top of Age Group 

The way in which the law is applied is fully as important 
as the actual wording of the law. The draft does not equally affect 
all young men in the designated age group because under the reg- 
ulations used to implement the law those inducted into the Armed 
Forces are taken from the top of the age group. 

Deferments for Students 

The law and regulations provide for certain deferments. One 
such provision permits deferment of high -school students doing sat- 
isfactory work until they graduate from high school or arrive at 
the age of 20, whichever takes place first. 

A further provision upon request defers college students 
doing satisfactory work until the end of the academic year in \diich 
they are called. Indeed, deferment until college students complete 
their entire college course, \<hether at the undergraduate or grad- 
uate level, seems to have been given sympathetic consideration by 
most local draft boards and greatly urged by educators and the 
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whole scientific community. Other grounds for defernient exist, 
but the ones mentioned appear to be of major importance in con- 
nection with the youth employment problem. 

Induction From the Top of Age Group Compounds Unemployment 

The Selective Service policy having greatest impact on youth 
employment is that which calls for filling quotas from the top of 
the draft-liable age group. This policy of selecting young men 
from the top of the age group gives the young man time to complete 
his high school, college, or apprentice training, but at the same 
time it creates other problems. Young men at the bottom of the 
draft-liable age group who are not in school are left in a state 
of uncertainty during these critical years . This very uncertainty 
may discourage them from an earnest search for employment. An 
alarmingly high number of those in the lower age levels of this 
group are unemployed. 

Employers Mav Hold Back From Hiring Draft-Age Youth 

Employers may be reluctant to employ one of these young 
men because training an employee is usually an expensive prop- 
osition. The employer wants to be reasonably sure of the con- 
tinuing service of the employee before involving himself in this 
expense . 

It should be observed further that the re-employment rights 
of veterans may make employers reluctant to hire men who have 
military obligations ahead. These re-employment rights are a com- 
mendable feature of the law. Realistically, however, in these 
days of difficult competition, employers ponder carefully whether 
they can afford to train a man and incur re-employment liability 
after only a short period of service by him prior to his being 
drafted in the armed services. 

These facts compound the problem of unemployment among the 
men in the lower ages of the draft-liable group. It would appear 
to be much more sensible to have such men fulfill their current 
military obligation without delay. 

Some of the Existing Uncertainties Could Be Resolved 

Some of the uncertainty over their draft status could be 
resolved by the young men themselves. Since they are ultimately 
subject to induction, it would appear to be sound policy to en- 
courage youth who reach 18 and who have completed their schooling 
to fulfill their current obligation for military service. Moreover, 
as the mi litary services have excellent training programs, they 
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could obtain vocational skills while doing their military service. 
This training would be valuable to them in obtaining employment 
when they have finished their service. 

Registrants should be informed on the alternative ways by 
which they may discharge their military obligation} and also on 
vocational skills that might be acquired while in the services. 

The Committee also recognizes that uncertainties with re- 
spect to draft status could be resolved for some youth by giving 
them their pre-induction examination shortly after their registra- 
tion, as recommended by Subcommittee 3. 

Community Action to R ehabilitate Young Men With Educational 

Deficiencies. 

A pilot project has been established in New York City by 
the Public Health Service, the Selective Service System, and the 
Department of the Army in which men who are rejected because of 
physical and psychiatric disabilities are given consultation and, 
if- necessary, referred to the community health resources. This 
suggests the importance of similar procedures to salvage men who 
have educational deficiencies that will limit them both as em- 
ployees and as citizens. 

From October 1948 to February 1962, some 3h million regis- 
trants were classified 4-F. They were rejected for physical, educa- 
tional, or moral deficiencies. 

Of registrants rejected in pre-induction examinations given 
between July 1950 and December 1961, 44 percent were not accepted 
because of educational deficiencies as distinguished from physical 
or psychiatric rejection. In a study made 4 years ago of 3,594 
educational rejectees (including some who did not speak English) 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 

Ohio, and the District of Columbia, 21.6 percent were illiterate 
with a high mentality. Although a number included in this group 
were foreign born and had not yet mastered the English language, 
many were native born, who, in spite of a high mentality, had 
been unable because of circumstances to acquire a sufficient 
education to pass the armed forces qualification test. 

The Selective Service rejection rate shows up the short- 
comings in the education of these young men. They are not only 
unable to fulfill their current military obligation, but they are 
severely handicapped jobwise and in carrying out their civic and 
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other adult responsibilities. The screening process which is 
costing the government some 6% million dollars a year is fulfilling 
no other purpose than its current military use. Use of the in- 
formation obtained by Selective Service could be extended. Con- 
structive use could be made of it to improve youth and get them 
in better shape for employment. Positive procedures should be 
developed by Federal and State officials under which educational 
rejectees would be referred to State or local school officials 
for help in correcting their educational deficiencies. 

We recognize the value of the recommendation of Subcommittee 
No. 3 that the Army set up a demonstration project for the lower- 
functioning young man whom they are now rejecting. The experience 
which the Army gains should be publicized and made available for 
widespread use. However, from a long-range point of view, our 
goal should be to effect better basic education and training in 
local communities. 

1 , As current practices under the Selective Service Act 
affect empl nv^lpn^, opportunities, the Sele ctive Service 
System in cooperation with other appropr iate agencies 
or groups should ! 

a. , examine the selection procedures, including induc- 

tion from the top of the age group, to see whet^, 
consistent with the Nation* s security and overall^ 
purposes of the Act, there can be improvement in 
such procedures to remove employment obstacles. 

b. explore possible wavs for referring youth rejected 
because of educational deficiencies to State or 
local educational authorities for remedial training. 
A Pilot program worked out by Federal and State 
officials with some interested local community might 
point the wav bv which remedial training gould_be_ 
given in othe r localities. 

2 • Every v^nnf n^n. upon registration, should be given 
a booklet showing alternative methods of fulfilling his 
current military obligation as well as showing the vo - 
cational and educational opportunities that the military 
services mav offer . 

3, As an additional means of improving the employability 
of youth, the forward-looking progr am for the physical 
rehabilitation of relectees being carried on by_the 
Public Health Service in conjunction with the Selective 
Service System and the Department of the Army should be 
extended to other areas. 
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This chart shows the induction age in various countries. This age in countries other than the U. S. A. 
ranges from 17 to 20. The chart also shows the method under which men are taken into the Selective Service 
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UNITED 179.80 73.6 2,495,000 870,000 24 19-26 
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MEN IN UNIFOEM, Military Manpower in Modem Industrial Societies 
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Minimum Age Provisions 



The minimum age set for employment is the most important 
and basic provision in child-labor laws. The State child-labor 
laws and the child- labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act set a basic minimum age for employment. Under the 
Federal act and under about half the child-labor laws, this age is 
higher for employment in factories and for employment during school 
hours (usually 16) than for work outside school hours in non- 
factory work. 

The Subcommittee has considered whether these basic minimum 
age standards adversely affect employment opportunities (1) for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age, and (2) for children 14 and 15, It 
has reviewed these standards against the changing occupational 
and industrial structure of the country, population developments 
with the increasing number of young people in the work force, and 
the higher educational and vocational requirements that youth will 
need to meet their responsibility. 

State Standards 



In 19 States a basic minimum age of 16 is set for employ- 
ment in factories or manufacturing establishments at any time. 

In about 24 States, a basic minimum age of 16 applies for work 
during school hours — 9 of these apply to any gainful occupa- 
tion, 11 to any gainful occupation except agriculture and domestic 
service, and 4 to specified establishments such as factories, 
mechanical establishments, mercantile stores, dry cleaning es- 
tablishments, hotels, etc. In the remaining States, employ- 
ment during school hours is permitted at 14 (15 in two States). 

Outside school hours, the basic minimum age is usually 14, 
except in factory employment in the States with a higher min im u m 
fixed for factory work. 

Federal Provisions 



Under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, minors 16 years of age or over may be employed in any 
occupation except one that has been declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor, The minimum age for such occupations is 18 
years . 
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Under regulations of the Secretary of Labor minors 14 and 
15 years of age may be employed outside school hours for a limited 
number of hours in specified occupations not involving manufactur- 
ing or processing or employment in workrooms where such activities 
take place, or in the operation or tending of power-driven machinery. 
A special regulation applying to retail, food service, and gasoline 
establishments became effective June 1, 1962. This regulation 
permits minors 14 and 15 years of age to be employed in office 
work and in specified sales, cleanup, and service occupations in 
such establishments even though processing may be involved, and 
to operate specified nonhazardous power-driven machines. 

Application to 16 and over 

Neither the Federal child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act nor the State minimum age provisions of 16 for 
emplo3mient in factories during school hours operate as a roadblock 
to minors 16 and over. 

The Subcommittee is aware that the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act sets a higher minimum age for girls than for boys. A 
minimum age of 18 applies for girls, 16 for boys. The Committee 
does not believe that this act has an appreciable effect on the 
employment of youth. It notes, however, that under the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act the same minimum 
age applies for both boys and girls. It is, therefore, calling 
the minimum age difference in the Public Contracts Act to the 
attention of the Secretary of Labor, with the suggestion that he 
explore the effect of the difference as it relates to employment 
opportunity for girls. 

Application to 14 and 15 

State laws . In practically all the 19 States the lan- 
guage appears to cover all employment ”in" factories, sometimes 
work "in connection with" or "about" factories and in a few instance 
"in or in connection with any manufacturing, mechanical, or pro- 
cessing occupation." This language, literally interpreted, would 
appear to prohibit any employment of minors 14 and 15 (unless 
specifically exempted) in factory offices, in lunch rooms in stores, 
in certain nonpublic messenger work, or work in any rooms where 
any processing or manufacturing is carried on including small 
shops or stores where only incident 1 processing is done. The 
application of the 16 year minimum age to places in which any 
processing or manufacturing is done appears to rule out work in 
5 and 10 stores and other stores if in those stores processing 
or manufacturing is carried on even incidentally. 



Two of the States expressly exempt office work. One of these 
exempts work other than in the workroom where processing is done. 

A third State exempts office work provided the office is enclosed 
and separate from the manufacturing operation or process. This 
State also exempts service stores where cleaning and pressing is 
carried on provided it does not involve the use of dangerous 
machinery and equipment or chemical processes. 

The Subcommittee is aware that the particular wording of 
minimum age provisions in State child-labor laws has grown out 
of experience. The wording has usually been inserted in the laws 
to take care of some particular type of situation that was harm- 
ful to children. The Subcommittee is reluctant to categorize the 
wording of minimum age provisions as being too extreme, since it 
does not have a clear understanding of all the situations to which 
they may be applied. It would seem that some of the jobs to ^sdiich 
these provisions are said to be applied are such that children 
14 or 15 might work safely in them. It further believes that a few 
job opportunities might be opened to children 14 or 15 outside 
school hours for work in factory offices, in retail stores or smal 
shops \diere some incidental processing may be performed, and which 
now appear to be prohibited under some of the State child-labor 

laws. 



The new Federal Regulation 3 opens up a number of jobs in 
retail, food service, and gasoline establishments for minors 14 
and 15 to be employed outside school hours in office work and certain 
sales, cleanup and service occupations in such establishments even 
though processing may be involved. They may operate, also, ct-rcain 
nonhazardous power-driven machines . 

The Subcommittee recognizes that children under 16 years of 
age have no place as full-time workers in our economy. Tltieir place 
is in school. Such work as they are permitted to do should be in- 
cidental to schooling. It should be sufficiently limited as not to 
interfere with their education. It should be properly supervised 
and not hazardous. Work of these chi“ “iren outside school hours 
should merely provide them with some work experience. If jobs are 
scarce, the employer will naturally prefer the older student of 
16 or 17 (for whom work experience can be much more meaningful.) 

To help provide some additional employment opportunities 
for children 14 and 15 outside school hours. State labor law ad_- 
in States t mt set 16 for all work in factori gs^ 
in processing or mech^xag. establishment s should review the apr. 
Plication of these 16-vear minimum age p rovisions to see 
xjo rk in these establishments might be pe rmitted for 14- and._15ji 
year-olds^outside s^ol hours without jeopar dizing the protecti^ 
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needed for these young children . The Subcommittee has in mind em- 
ployment opportunities such as work in offices, and non-hazardous 
work in certain shops and stores where the manufacturing or pro- 
cessing carried on is incidental. 

It is suggested that this recommendation be submitted to 
the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials for 
its consideration. * 
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Effect of Nightwork Prohibitions on Employment 
Opportunities of Youth 



With the development of suburban shopping centers, changes 
have occurred in the hours during Which stores are open and cus- 
tomers shop in such areas. Retail stores are open until 9 orlOp.m.- 
some even later j a few all night. Mothers or fathers of small chil- 
dren often shop during evening hours. It has been suggested the 
employment opportunities of students in the suburbs are unneces- 
sarily hindered by existing nightwork prohibitions and that work 
at night should be permitted at least on certain days. 

The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act contains no restric- 
tions on the nightwork of youth 16 and over. For Children of 14 
and 15, nightwork is prohibited from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

A review of existing nightwork prohibitions shows that em- 
ployment opportunities for the 16- or 17-year old boy are little 
affected by existing nightwork prohibitions. 

Every State law except one permits a boy 16 or over to work 
until 10 p.m. or later* In this one State, he can work until 9 
p.m. In 31 States he can work all night. 

The laws in 26 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico reflect public opinion against work of girls late at night. 
Nightwork prohibitions for girls 16 and 17 begin as early as 6 p.m., 
but usually girls may work until 9 or 10. Nightwork of girls is 
not restricted in 24 States. 

f 

For children 14 and 15, the laws generally do not permit 
nightwork after 6 or 7 p.m. (33 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico). Fourteen States prohibit work after 8, 9, or 10 
p.m. and three have no nightwork prohibition. Twelve of the States 
that prohibit work after 6, 7, or 8 p.m. permit work until 9 or 
10 p.m., or later, under certain conditions — often on nights 
preceding non-school days. 

Nightwork has been prohibited by child-labor legislation 
for children under 16 and also for minors 16 and 17 for their 
own protection. It was felt that nightwork might affect the youth's 
school progress. It may weaken seriously the close tie with his 
family. It may require undesirable readjustment in his social 
pattern. INie youth may seek recreation after he finishes his job 
and drift into unwholesome situations. Existing legislation re- 
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fleets the protection which the various States feel is essential 
for their youth. 

The Subcommittee concluded that so few restrictions affect 
nightwork of minors 16 and over that they can have little effect 
in barring employment opportunities for this age group. Boys 16 
and over may work until 10 p.m. or later in all but one State; 
girls may work until 9 or 10 p.m. or later in most States. In 
fact, in about half the States there is need for nightwork pro- 
tection for these minors. 

The Subcommittee believes that nightwork restrictions for 
children under 16 years of age are necessary for their protection. 
It also believes that job opportunities should not be created for 
children under 16 at the expense of older youth and adults. It 
points to the number of unemployed youth 16 years and over, both 
out of school and in school who are available for jobs. 

We do not at present have adequate research and factual 
information regarding the effect of State and Federal nightwork 
restrictions on youth employment opportunities for minors 14 and 
15, particularly in retail shopping centers during evening hours. 
We therefore recommend that research be initiated in this field 
and that nightwork standards not be relaxed for youth 14 and 15 
unless the facts reveal that such relaxations would substantially 
increase employment opportunities without at the same time lessen- 
ing needed standards for the protection of the health, welfare, 
and schooling of this age group. 
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Limitation on Hours of Work of In-School Youth 
Employed Outside School Hours 



The Subcommittee has reviewed the State and Federal regula- 
tions that place maximum daily or weekly hours on the work of in- 
school children to see whether these provisions are an unnecessary 
barrier to the employment of in-school youth who wish to work 
outside school hours. 

Under the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act minors 14 and 

15 years of age are prohibited from working more than 3 hours a 
day or 18 hours a week. No similar prohibition applies to persons 

16 or over. 

In over half the States there are no regulations control- 
lii^ daily hours of part-time emplo 3 nnent of youth attending school. 
Hours regulations on such employment do exist in 20 States and 
Puerto Rico. The provisions in the 20 States and Puerto Rico apply 
more frequently to the employment of in-school youth under 16 than 
to those 16 or 17. The laws of only six States (California, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah) and Puerto Rico 
apply to minors under 18, \diile the New York law applies to those 
under 17 . 

Most of the provisions exempt certain. work varying from 
State to State. The exemptions apply to such work as agriculture, 
domestic service in private homes, peach packing, sale or delivery 
of newspapers, or as baby sitters. 

The laws restricting hours of employment of in-school youth 
either limit the maximum number of daily work hours on school 
days or during school weeks or both, or they provide in effect 
that the hours of work outside school hours when combined with the 
time spent in school shall not exceed a specified daily maximum 
or occasionally a weekly maximum. A few combine both approaches. 

Those using the first approach usually set a limit of 3 
or 4 hours a day and 18 to 28 hours a week. Those using the second 
approach usually limit the combined hours of school and work to 
8 or 9 hours a day. As the school day may not be the same through- 
out a State, a limitation on combined hours of school and work 
may have different effects in different places within a State. 
According to a National Education Association report, the median 
schoolday is about 6 hours. 
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In October 1961, according to Bureau of liabor Statistics 
figures, two-and-a-half million youth 14-17 were employed. These 
youth constituted a fifth of all the children in this age group. 

Continuing a trend that started during World War II, close 
to three-quarters of these children, or 2 million, were in-school 
youth working outside school hours. Most youth attend school 6 
hours a day and usually have homework and school activities that 
take up other hours in the day. They do not have ^ny hours 
available for employment. Neither the Federal child-labor law nor 
any State sets a weekly limitation of less than 18 hours a week 
in nonagricultural employment. Yet close to three-quarters of 
the school-enrolled children in nonagricultural employment worked 
less than 15 hours a week. Ninety percent worked less than 22 
hours a week, ten percent worked 22 hours or more, including two 
percent who worked 40 hours or more. 

As school is the primary job for boys and girls attending 
school, their employment outside school hours should not i^^er- 
fere with their school progress. The more than 2 million in-schoo 
youth who have found jobs, contrasted with approximately 200,000 
who were looking for work and were unable to find it, plus the 
fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures show that the 
great majority (over 90 percent) of the in-school group with jobs 
work less than the maximum hours set, indicate that these laws 
constitute no barrier to their employment. 

Moreover, only 20 States and Puerto Rico limit the hours 
of employment of in-school youth, which leaves 30 States in which 
youth under 18 could legally work at least 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week outside of school hours. The fact that only 10 per- 
cent of such youth have been reported as working 22 or more hours 
further confirms the conclusion that provisions in the States 
limiting out-of-school hours do not act as roadblocks to jobs. 




School Attendance Laws 



The school attendance laws of the several States and 
Puerto Rico provide seemingly for a uniform school- leaving 
age, 16 years. Yet an examination of these laws reveals a 
number of exemptions which permit children under 16 to leave 
school. Granted that the number of children exempted from 
school attendance eacy year is a relatively small one, and 
granted that in some States these exemptions are limited 
drastically, the fact remains that it is possible for children 
14 and 15 to be excused from further school attendance, and 
that it does happen. The 1960 census figures show that there 
are a number of persons who lack even rudimentary education. 
Whatever the reasons, a lack of enforcement of school attendance 
laws, exclusion from school at an early age, or the lack of 
educational facilities for the child with special problems, the 
educational goals we profess to hold are not being met, and as 
a result the employability of youth is affected. 

Forty-six States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico have compulsory school attendance laws. The upper age for 
refquired attendance is 16 years in 37 States , the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico; 17 years in 5 States; and 18 years 
in 4 States. Only 6 States require attendance to 16 years without 
exemptions. In the remaining States, certain unusual exemptions 
allow the child to leave school usually at 14 or 15 years of age. 
Generally these exemptions are for (1) employment, (2) employment 
and completion of a certain grade, (3) completion of elementary 
school or a certain grade, (4) inability to profit from further 
attendance, (5) need. Some individual States also allow children 
to be released "if for his best interests," "for good cause," 

"for maladjustment to the school program." 

Four States have repealed their compulsory school attendance 
laws, with one of these subsequently passing a school attendance 
law whereby separate school districts may elect to adopt the school 
law and are given the power to suspend its operation. 

An analysis of the reasons for which children may be excused 
from school before the age of 16 brings up certain questions. It 
should be understood that we are not considering the child who is 
so handicapped physically or mentally, or both, that he is unable 
to participate in the school program in a regular school setting. 

We are aware that special classes or schools are provided for these 
children, and we firmly believe that if they are not provided, they 
should be. 
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Our main concern is with the child in the normal school 
setting who may be excused from school on grounds of necessity, 
or for employment, or because he will no longer profit from 
attendance. The question immediately arises about the capability 
of the children so excused. Are they unable to absorb the educa- 
tion offered them? Are we losing capable children because of 
lack of "adjustment" to the school program? 

Subcommittee 5 was charged with examining laws affecting 
youth employment. It has been necessary for us to examine practices 
under the laws as well, to determine whether in the administration 
of the laws, employment of youth is affected. School attendance 
laws are a positive force in helping to prepare youth for employment. 
Lack of enforcement and ’exemptions do not seem to be in the best 
interest of the child or in the best interest of a nation whose 
economy is dependent on literacy, technical know-how, and the 
adaptability of its labor force. 

Without additional studies of the characteristics of the 
children excused from school, their mental capacity, degree of 
motivation and emotional stability, and without an analysis of the 
reasons why some children are excused from further school attendance, 
it is difficult to determine the causes and relate them to corrective 
measures. It is correspondingly difficult to determine whether the 
educational program in the schools they attended is adequate. 

Without going too deeply into the merits of our educational 
system we are aware that city schools and schools in rural areas 
have particular problems that may have a bearing on keeping children 
in school and stimulating them to continue their education. In the 
cities differences in cultural background are being recognized more 
and more as a significant block to the learning process. Some very 
successful experiments and pilot projects have been conducted on 
this subject in order to develop a school curriculum which has 
meaning to the children coming from a different culture, and to 
assist the teacher coming from a middle-class background to use 
methods which will help bridge the cultural gap. 

In rural areas, schools are hard pressed to provide the 
variety and scope of program which are needed. In both city 
schools and rural schools, the matter of adequate community support 
for a comprehensive educational program will be a continuing 
problem. 

Incident to compulsory school attendance for children up to 
16 is the matter of continuing education, its appeal, its availa- 
bility, and its cost. Adult education programs have been a contribut 
ing factor in assisting persons who for one reason or another have 
not continued or completed the education they want. Adult education 
is by no means limited to or svnonymous with the system of vocational 
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education administered by the U. S, Office of Education and the 
various States. Adult education is much broader. 

Once the child has fulfilled his compulsory school re- 
quirements and left school) what opportunities are open to him 
to resume schooling, complete his high school education, or take 
additional post-high school work? What means exist to bring 
adult education programs and related services like home demon- 
stration programs to the people most in need of them, migratory 
workers, public housing tenants, and the like? Education for 
persons out of school must not be limited to traditional 
vocational courses, valuable as they are, nor should adult 
education be limited to persons who are able to pay for it. 

School attendance laws are evidence of the premium we as 
Americans place on education, education for all. Such a goal 
places great stress on a system that must be varied enough to 
educate youth of widely different abilities and capacities. The 
Subcommittee believes that emphasis should be placed not on 
relaxing attendance requirements, but on strengthening the 
educational system. 

It is generally accepted that children should attend 
school until 16 years of age, but in over half the States, children 
of 14 or 15 can leave school for a variety of reasons, and can go 
to work. Actually most children of these ages are enrolled in 
school. In 1961, 98 percent of the population of 14- and 15-year 
olds and 84 percent of the 16-and 17 -year olds are reported enrolled 
in school. This still means however that, in one year, 160,000 
children 14 and 15 years of age were not in school and not in 
institutions. Of this number, 52,000 were in the labor force. 

The only major group of children under 16 who may not have 
the benefit of required school attendance are the children of 
migrant agricultural workers, who are discussed in a separate paper. 

Recognizing that administration of schools is a local and 
State responsibility, the Subcommittee directs its recommendations 
to local school district officials, school boards, and all public 
school administrators as well as to the U. S. Office of Education 
for the leadership they can provide in promoting community 
acceptance and support of better educational opportunities. 

1. In the best interests of the child, every effort should 
be made to maintain children in school until at least 
16 years of age. 
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2. Curriculum and educational opportunities should be 
adapted to the needs of children to stimulate their 
interest in achievement and their desire to continue 
i n school * 

3. School* attendance laws should be rigorously enforced . 

4. Exemptions from school attendance should be given only 
as a last resort . 

5. Full*time employment opportunities for children under 
16 should not be promoted. 

6. School attendance laws should be applied uniformly to 
all children within a school district so as to include 
children of migratory workers . 

7. Educational needs do not stop at a particular age. ^ 
improve employment opportunities for out~o£~school youth . 
States and communities are urged to develop additional 
public education programs to meet gaps in educational 
preparation. 
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Children of Ki»grato rv Agricultural Workers 



• Probably no group of children in the U. S. today is more 
disadvantaged than the children of domestic migratory agricultural 
workers- There are between 185,000 and 225,000 of these children. 

They accompany their parents as they migrate from one State to 
another seeking work in p' anting and harvesting our crops. Many 
of these children work alorg in the fields with their fathers and 
mothers; others, too young to work, are left in the camp during 
work hours with scant attention. 

Because thej,e migrant families are not residents of the 
State or locality in which they are temporarily working they do 
not have the same opportunities that are available to resident 
families. The mobility of these families, their isolation from 
normal communities, indeed their way o" ife presents unique 
problems that demand special regulation- and procedures. 

The very lack of special legislation and lack of provisions 
for special services for migrant agricultural workers and their 
families operates as a barrier to their future employment oppor- 
tunities and to their education, training, and development into 
mature and responsible adults. 

The children of migrant agricultural families live in one 
migrant camp after another, generally under undesirable and crowded 
conditions. They grow up in an abnormal family and community life. 

As the President *s Committee on Migratory Labor has pointed out; 

"They live under a common condition but create no 
techniques for meeting common problems . The public 
acknowledges the existence of migrants yet declines to 
accept them as full members of the community. As crops 
ripen, farmers await their coming; as the harvest 
closes, the community with equal anxiety awaits their 
going." 

Recognizing that these children cannot be considered separately 
from their parents, any efforts to provide sanitary facilities, decent 
housing, safe transportation, and protection from exploitation by un- 
scrupulous crew leaders would benefit the whole family including the 
children. The well-being of children would likewise be improved if 
the parents were given the same protection afforded industrial workers, 
including being adequately paid for their labor . 
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The plight of the children of migrant farm families has 
been the subject of many studies. Private groups, governmental 
agencies, and committees such as Federal, State, and local migrant 
committees, have worked diligently to improve the conditions of 
the migrant. 

A number of States, communities, and volunteer groups have 
taken action especially directed to improving the welfare of the 
migrant. Twenty-eight States have laws or regulations applying to 
the site and the operation of farm labor camps. Eight States set 
safety standards for vehicles used in the transportation of farm 
workers; in addition, a Federal law provides for regulation of 
interstate transportation of migrants. Nine States and Puerto 
Rico have laws requiring registration of farm labor contractors 
or crew leaders. Some States have adapted their maternal and child 
health services to the needs of migrants, some have used funds 
for health and welfare services, a few areas have established 
day-care centers. Volunteer groups provide day-care centers, 
social workers and other related services on a limited basis. 

Often in those areas where child welfare and other services are 
legally available to migrants, they do not have the knowledge 
or facilities to avail themselves of them. 

Migrants are largely excluded from assistance programs avail- 
able to workers who suffer sickness or other misfortune. Res- 
idence requirements often bar help other than emergency help from 
county welfare departments. Although certain farm workers qualify 
for QASDI, depending on amounts earned or days worked for a single 
employer, no information is available as to the number of migrants 
who are building up accounts. 

Generally agricultural workers do not have the protection 
afforded industrial workers. For instance. State minimum wage 
laws usually do not apply to farm work. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act exempts agriculture completely from the wage and hour pro- 
visions. In the field of workmen's compensation, 8 States and 
Puerto Rico cover agricultural workers in the same manner as other 
workers, though an additional 9 States cover some farmworkers. 

They are generally outside the unemployment insurance laws, in- 
dustrial relations, and wage payment laws. 

Fair Labor Standards Act sets a 16-year minimum age for 
employment in agriculture during the hours that the school in 
the district is in session. No age is set for employment out- 
side school hours. Less than a third of the State child-labor laws 



* The Hawaii and Puerto Rico laws apply to agricultural workers, 
atd in 2 other States minimum wage orders apply to women and 
minors in agriculture . 
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set a minimum age for employment during school hours. Only 9 
States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia set a minimum 
for employment outside school hours, ranging from 10 to 14. 

Compulsory school -at tendance laws, with a few exceptions, 
do not apply to migrant children because they are not residents 
in the State in which their parents are temporarily working., 

In addition, at least 7 States are operating summer schools or 
special school services for migrants. A few States have 
authorized local school districts to add in their general budgets 
the costs of running schools for migrants. A number give financial 
assistance to local communities which are providing schooling for 
migran'::s on the basis of average daily attendance. 

Notwithstanding these and other efforts of communities and 
volunteer groups on behalf of migrants, opportunities for migrants 
to attend school are very meager. The school achievement of the 
migrant agricultural worker is usually below the fourth grade level-- 
the lowest educational attainment of any group in the country. Thus 
the poverty and illiteracy of the adult migrant agricultural worker 
is being perpetuated in his children. 

There are tens of thousands of migrant children, it is 
estimated, who are not receiving education equal to that provided 
other children in our country. Few migrant children attend school 
regularly.* Information from several States indicate that more 
than half of the children are reported to be retarded educationally 
from one to four years . 

The education these children acquire is literally on the 
run--a month here, a few weeks there. They enter school late and 
leave early. Their attendance is irregular or for short periods. 
Typically, they have made little progress in school. Many are 
embarrassed because they are below their age group, and drop out 
early . 



Their lack of a basic minimum of education sufficient for 
them to participate effectively in our society, and their lack 
of occupational skills, will make them a liability to our economy. 
As adults, they will be without the education and training to 
compete for the skilled jobs, perhaps unable to find a job at 
all. Society eventually will pay the price, since these uneducated 
children when they become adults may have to be supported by the 
taxpayers . 



* U. S. Office of Education, "The Education of Migrant Children," 
O.E. 20038, 1962, p.6. 
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Children of migrant workers are growing up without the 
protections and the opportunities available to resident children. 
With the decreasing number of agricultural jobs available and 
the increasing upgrading of skills necessary for non-agricultural 
jobs, children who have missed out on their education and training 
may face a lifetime filled largely by unemployment or unrewarding 
employment. Because of conditions under which migrants work and 
live, special legislation and special procedures and techniques 
must be developed and applied to them if they are to have the 
opportunities for education and normal development provided other 
children. 

1, Migrant children should be afforded protection and 
benefits equivalent to those afforded resident 
children and legislation should be enacted where 
necessary and procedures and techniques developed 
to bring these benefits and services to children of 
migrant workers . Benefits should include: 

a. health and welfare services (this would include, 
among other things, removal of residence require- 
ments and provision for reimbursement to hospitals, 
for care, from public funds where needed) j 

b. provision for schooling adapted to the migrants 
needs: recognizing the impact of migrant children 
on school facilities in certain areas, provision 
for financial aid, both State and Federal, should 
be provided these communities j 

c. a pilot program to educate adult migrants, since 
improvement in their education will help stabilize 
the development of their children. 

2. State chi Id- labor standards for employment should be 
extended to children in agriculture both during and 
outside school hours, including : 

a. For work during school hours, the 16-year 
minimum age provided under Federal law should 
be reinforced by State legislation setting a 
16-year minimum. 

b. For work outside school hours, the 14-year minimum 
applicable to employment in nonagricultural work 
under Federal law and most State laws should be 
extended to agriculture. 
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Effect of Public Law 78 on Employment Opportunities of Youth 



Foreign farm laborers have been imported into the United 
States since the beginning of World War II. The United States and 
Mexico first entered into an agreement for the recruitment of 
Mexican nationals in 1942. During World War II when 15 million 
men were in the armed forces, in no year were more than 62,170 
Mexican laborers brought in. Since 1951, their importation has 
been governed by Public Law 78, originally passed for a 2-year 
period and subsequently extended. In that year the number of 
Mexican nationals brought in was 192,000. In 1956 the number 
reached 445,197.* Almost 300,000 Mexicans were brought into 
the country during tie fiscal year 1961. 

Public Law 78 provides for an agreement between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, under which Mexican agricul- 
tural workers (braceros) are recruited and transported into the 
United States by the U. S. Department of Labor for employment on 
farms . The act specifically provided that no workers recruited 
under this title shall be available for employment unless the Secre- 
tary has determined and certified that (1) sufficient domestic 
workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such 
workers are to be employed; (2) the employment of such workers 
will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers similarly v^mployed; (3) reasonable 
efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employ- 
ment at wages and standard hours of work and working conditions 
comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 

The importation of these Mexican workers has had the un- 
intended effect in some areas of enabling employers to use 
Mexican agricultural workers when domestic farm workers are in 
fact available. Employers generally appear to prefer Mexican 
farm workers to domestic farm workers. Impartial groups, who 
have studied the problem have all concluded that the large number 
of Mexican farm workers brought in adversely affect the wages, 
working conditions, and employment opportunities of domestic farm 
workers. As a result of the program many thousands of domestic 
agricultural workers auiiually migrate from their homes in the 
border States to other States, seeking work where competition 
from foreign nationals does not tend to depress their wages and 
working conditions. 



* See "Foreign workers admitted for Temporary Employment in 
U. S. Agriculture 1942-1960;" and Supplement for 1961. 
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With the most recent extension of Public Law 78, in 1961, 
stronger safeguards for domestic workers were provided. By 
virtue of these safeguards foreign workers must not be recruited: 

a. for employment in other than temporary or seasonal 
occupations, except in specific cases when found 
by the Secretary of Labor necessary to avoid undue 
hardship; or 

b. for employment to operate or maintain power-driven 
self-propelled harvesting, planting, or cultivating 
machinery, except in specific cases when found by 
the Secretary of Labor necessary for a temporary 
period to avoid undue hardship. 

Although the 1961 Act contains no additional language re- 
quiring that the importation shall not adversely affect the wages 
and employment of domestic workers, the legislative history of 
the Act indicated that it was the intent of Congress that the 
Secretary of Labor should administer the continuation of this 
program in such a way as to eliminate the adverse effect already 
noted and to prescribe standards and make determinations essential 
for the protection of the wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers. 

The Secretary of Labor, in carrying out this intent, took 
steps to insure that the employment of foreign workers would not 
adversely affect wages of domestxc workers . The Secretary in 
1962 established higher wage rates which farmers must pay in order 
to obtain foreign workers. Under revised policies of the Depart- 
ment, farmers who desire to employ Mexican workers must offer 
domestic workers no less than the wage rate offered foreign labor. 
Moreover, the National enforcement staff has been sharply expanded. 

The wage rates for employment of Mexican workers differ by 
State. In 16 out of 22 States employing Mexican workers, the rate 
is $1.00 an hour,. The six States with rates below $1.00 are: 
Arizona, 95<s; Arkansas, 60<?; Colorado, 90d; Kentucky, 80<?; New 
Mexico, 75<s; Texas, 70<?. 

Studies conducted in the areas using Mexican labor have 
shown that until action was taken by the Department of Labor wages 
paid domestic farm workers tended to remain static or in some 
areas to be reduced. They have tended to lag behind wages paid 
in areas not using Mexican nationals in the same State. 

Even with these benefits domestic workers are still at a 
disadvantage. Contract guarantees give Mexican workers a number 
of advantages such as paid transportation, work guarantees, free 
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housing^ minimum wage rates, workmen's compensation insurance, 
and performance guarantee. On the other hand, practically no 
labor legislation has been extended to the domestic farm worker 
and they rarely are protected by collective bargaining in 
determining their working conditions. 

Although the program under Public Law 78 affects employ- 
ment opportunities of young farm workers, the total adverse impact 
is far greater. This law affects wages, working conditions, and 
employment opportunities of all domestic farm workers. The 1961 
amendment, however, combined with the recent action that the 
Department of Labor has taken in carrying out the Congressional 
intent to protect the domestic worker, should be helpful in 
improving the opportunities for employment, as well as the wages 
and welfare of domestic agricultural workers and their families. 

The domestic worker, however, is still not given the same 
stable employment and protection afforded the Mexican workers. 

1 , Extension of Public Law 78 should be considered only 
with proposed amendments or with administrative action 
to eliminate any adverse effect on the domestic migrant 
worker. We suggest continuation of the hearings which 
the Secretary of Labor instituted in 1962, to determine 
wage rates, or utilize other measures to determine 
whether Public Law 78 adversely affects domestic farm 
workers . 

Appropriate steps should be taken to eliminate any 
adverse effects on domestic agricultural workers. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IN URBAN SLUMS 









1. The concept of an area of concentrated unemployment within 
a large city should be adopted. 

The description of such a distressed area might be approxi- 
mately as follows: an area within a large city in which 

50,000 to 100,000 persons are dwelling and in \diich the 
overall unemployment rate is an appropriate multiple of the 
rate for the entire city. There may be more than one such 
area in a city, and the areas need not be contiguous. 

2. The Secretary of Labor should fix the guidelines and with 
consultation and cooperation with local authorities arrange 
for the designation of such areas within representative 
large cities . 

I “ 

3. School boards in the large cities should be asked to give 
the President's Committee on Youth Employment information 
on the dropout rate in each school serving these areas and 
the list of curricula being offered in the schools in these 
areas . 



4. Subcommittee No. 4. in considering the establishment of 
training institutes for counselors, should give special 
consideration to the training of counselors for work in 
schools in areas of concentrated unemployment . 

5. It is hoped that Subcommittee No. 1 might give special con - 
sideration to recommending wavs of providing incentives for 
private employers to employ youth residing in the areas of 
concentrated unemployment. 

6. The U. S. Employment Service, in cooperation with the school 
authorities, should arrange for a periodic report on the 
number of youth 16-21 in these areas in each of the following 
categories : 

a. in school or college full-time; 

b. in school part time and employed; 

c. and to the extent feasible of those employed. 

If the Detroit approach is feasible. It should be extended 
to other areas. 
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In the administration of Sec. 202 of Public Law 87"415 (selec - 
tion of trainees) and Bill HR 10682 if it becomes law, special 
consideration should be given to youth residing in the areas of 
concentrated unemployment as defined in recommendation 1 above . 
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